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NEWS: OF T HE WEEK. 


scsiaanl foci 
ILE great anxiety of the week has been the attitude of the 
British Government in relation to the American demands upon 
us. The British Press has been nearly unanimous in maintaining 
that we cannot for a moment consent to submit to arbitration at 
all those indirect claims which our statesmen supposed to be 
waived by the Treaty, and it seems to be fully under- 
stood that the Government concur in this view. It is to be 
hoped that the American Government will permit the arbitration 
to go on upon the smaller issues which alone, as our diplomatists and 
statesmen supposed, were ever referred to arbitration ; but if that 
is not so, the only course for Great Britain to pursue will be that | 
which the United States pursued under the Convention of 1827, | 
in relation to the old Boundary Treaty—a convention which | 
referred the differences between the two Governments to arbitra- | 
tion, the King of the Netherlands being subsequently chosen 
arbitrator. ‘The Convention provided (as a letter to yesterday's 
Times reminded us) by its seventh article that “the decision of | 
the arbitrator when given shall be taken as final and conclu- | 
sive.” But when on the 10th January, 1831, the King of the | 
Netherlands made his award, the United States rejected that | 
award. Of course that was a much stronger course than it would | 
be for us now, on the strength of a fuudamental difference as to | 
the meaning ‘of the Washington Treaty,—a difference which we | 
can prove has not arisen from any change of view on the part o 
our own statesmen—to decline an arbitration to which we never | 
intended to submit. But that course, though the best, if the | 
United States persist in the position they have taken up, can 
hardly result in any feeling between the two nations likely to be 
a subject for congratulation. The great stroke has, it must be 
admitted, failed. Want of explicitness has been its ruin. 


— 











The “ English Case” has at last got out of the secret department, | 
but its interest is rather slight, as it was prepared in complete 
ignorance of the American Case; and instead of the two cases 
meeting on the principal points, they cross each other in different | 
planes. ‘The British Case is strictly limited to replying to the 
imputation of negligence as regards the escape of these four | 
vessels, the Alabama, the Florida, the Georgia, and the Shenan- | 
doah. ‘These, it says, “ are the only vessels in respect of the acts 
of which claims have been made by the Government of the United 
States on that of her Britannic Majesty, either during the Civil 
War, or during the six years which have elapsed since its termina- 
tion.” On one occasion, indeed, namely, in a despatch dated 27th 
August, 1866, it is added that “ the Sumter” was also included 
amongst those in respect of which these claims were set up, but 
no detailed claims in respect to the Sumter were in fact made, 
even in the list included in that despatch, nor have any such 
been madebefore or since. But the American Case professes to offer 
evidence that we are liable for the acts of the Suinter, the Nashville, 
the Florida, the Alabama, the Georgia, the ‘Tallahassee, the 
Chickamauga, and the Shenandoah,—that is, makes demands 
against twice the number of vessels for which we have previously 
been held liable. ‘The British Case as to the four vessels it does 
deal with is terse and strong. For the Alabama alone are we at , 


| Comte de Chambord says further, 
' France” —the white flag— 


,; another. 





all likely to be held responsibl: by the tribunal. But those who 
drew the American case will lose nothing for want of asking. 


The British Case is a little meagre and bald, but its points are 
good, and appear to have much more of solid law in them than 
the American Case. It insists, in the few general remarks it con- 
tains, that the United States’ claim, if it can be established at all, 
must be established as a claim ‘of strict right,” and “ can be sup- 
ported only by clearly establishing that an international duty owed 
by Great Britain to the United States has been violated by Great 
Britain.” It must be shown, too, that the failure of duty, or 
negligence, if any, was beyond any to which a Government is 
habitually liable in its own domestic concerns. No Government 
is bound to be more zealous for another Government than it would 
be for itself. If our Government used such kind of care on behalf 
of the United States as it usually uses on its own bebalf, that is 
enough. The American indictment is certainly more of a speech 
than the English. The English defence is a dry, but substantial 
legal plea. 


We said last week we ‘did not believe” that Baron Martin, 
who, on the trial of Christiana E lmunds, charged directly against 
the plea of insanity, had interfered to save her from execution on that 
very plea. It appears, however, strange as it may seem, that he did, 
and that the paragraph-writer of the Home Ollice made no mistake 
whatever. We need scarcely say we never intended to imply that 
his mistake was wilful, but the devotees of the Ministry are so 
sore with incessant criticism that the explanation may be needed. 
Perhaps if they will read the remarkable letter we publish else- 
where on the subject, a letter which, if it were signed, would be 
accepted as a great fact in the controversy, rather than a mere 
contribution to its literature, they will recognize the weight 
of an argument which we tried to embody in a jest. We 
cannot conceive an answer to the theory of that letter, or how 
anyone can suspect the journal which publishes it of animosity to 
Mr. Bruce. 


The last effort at fusion between the Orleanists and Legitimists 
has failed. ‘The Comte de Paris had agreed to visit Frohsdorff, 
|and the Comte de Chambord to receive him; but at the last 
moment, Henry V. was seized with one of his spasms of high but 


| obsolete principle, and issued a manifesto declaring that he would 


never resign, never by abdicating “ give his consent to anybody 
becoming the legitimate King of Revolution.” This is in- 
tended as a hit at the Comte de Paris, who, failing Henry V., 
would represent both the “ legitimate ” and the revolutionary 
monarchical lines, and is fatal to any hope of compromise. The 
that he upholds the “ flag of 
and that the last hope of France is the 


| monarchical principle, which will give the Army a powerful organi- 


zation, make French diplomacy respected, and restore to France 
her rank. ‘There is a curious mixture of dignity and splenetic 
anger in the manifesto, which suggests exactly what all the 
Count’s letters suggest, that he has plenty of character, endless 
prejudices, and as little judgment as can possibly be. 





It seems almost certain that the French Assembly will 
authorize M. ‘Thiers to denounce the English Treaty in order, as 
M. Thiers said. to prevent French * manufactures from being 
crushed by foreign products in her own markets.” ‘The final vote 
has not yet been reported, but a proposal by M. Gambetta that 
ouly the right to negotiate preliminary to denunciation should be 
grauted was negatived by 415 votes to 192. ‘That would seem 
to be conclusive, but the Assembly is subject to such sudden 
emotions that there is no predicting its course from one hour to 
It may yet accept the tax on raw materials, which M. 
Thiers has never given up. 


There is no limit to M. ‘Thiers’ folly in finance. He ha 
actually induced the Assembly, by 406 to 265, to re-adopt the 
ridiculous navigation laws, and impose taxes to protect the French 
merchant navy. Ships not being French and coming from 
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Europe are to pay 75c. per 100 kilos., from countries this side of 
Cape Horn 1f. 50c., and from beyond those poiuts 2f. This is 
a differential duty against English shippiug of about 15s. a ton all 
round, and will raise the price of French materials most per- 
ceptibly. The instant the decision was known, the “ interests” 
asked exemptions, and two have already been granted, one in 
favour of guano, and another of produce grown in French 
colonies. Imagine the proprietor of the 7%iaes taxing his paper- 
makers 2s. a ream for delivering his paper, and you will have a 
perfect idea of the policy of this impost, which, however, is de- 
fended in America as well as France. It seems as if the human 
intellect would be baffled in the effort to teach the statesmen to 
cipher. Pee 

The Looshai Expedition seems to advance successfully. The 
two columns are threading the highest ranges occupied by the tribes, 
destroying their villages, burning their stores of rice by the 
10,000 maunds at a time, and generally making war as hard for 
the women and children as they can. ‘There is no help for it if 
other means are wanting, but we beg our readers to note three 
little facts, of which the two last are from writers on the spot. 
This war will cost £750,000. ‘The men who plunge into the 
jungle after the savages whenever they show fight are Ghoorkas. 
The Looshais who are captured and agree to act as coolies *‘ do 
not desert.” Does not that seem to show that about a tenth of 
this expenditure would have turned the tribes into faithful fron- 
tier policemen, useful for just the same work as the only men who 
can catch them,—the Ghoorkas ? 





The correspondent of the Times telegraphs from Calcutta that the 
Kooka insurrection has been suppressed, and thirty-nine of the in- 
surgents executed. That is very prompt, tosay the least of it, as the 


rebellion had been put down, perhaps if anything a little too prompt, 


a little too.much like the old method of governing Ireland. It is a 
great trouble to keep insurgents in prison, and every religious 
rebel is in India dangerous, but we confess to a ‘sneaking 
kindness” for the haughtily humane policy of the old East India 
Company. Their habit was to let anybody talk all the treason he 
liked, plan all the revolts he could, and persuade any fools he 
might. When he got beyond that and descended into the streets, 
he was attacked and, if possible, shot, but if taken, treated as a 
prisoner of war. 
are open to this immense objection :—It does not pay to surrender, 
and a swift surrender of rebels is very convenient for their lords. 


The Times has found a new argument against State railways. 
The country may one day be ruined by the discovery of some con- 


trivance, such as passenger balloons or electric engines, which will | 
of the Home Office in the Watson and Ejmands case. 


supersede them. ‘The State would then lose the property for 
which it had paid so much, and would be half ruined. ‘The argu- 
ment will alarm a great many people, but there is very little in 
it. The State would not be precluded from absorbing the new 
conveyance like the old one, and could manage it just as well. This 
is what the Railway Companies would have to do and would do, 
just as the gas companies will whenever their stupid lamps are super- 
seded by anything giving a decent light. ‘That is certain to 
happen one day, but the shareholders nevertheless very wisely 
stick to their shares. 


Mr. Otway addressed his constituents at Chatham on Friday 
week chiefly upon foreign policy, though he remarked in passing 
on the smallness of the Army we obtain for our expenditure. Le 
believed, ‘unlike Mr. Grant Duff,” that the present state of 
Europe was pregnant with danger. Ile held the policy of non-in- 
tervention to be fatal to empire, would not surrender Gibraltar ; 
mentioned that Mr. Layard was the original person to suggest the 
election of King Amadeus of Spain—a most indiscreet remark 
from a whilom Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs—believed 
that Lord Clarendon averted war on the Belgian Railway ques- 
tion, and declared that diplomacy was like railway manage- 
ment, “you always heard of the smashes, and never of the 
escapes.” Ile thought no intervention of ours would have 
averted war between France and Prussia, for our 34,000 men 
would have been lost amid such vast armies,—a remark to 
which we might reply by asking if a man’s fist is lost in his 
body as a weapon of war? ‘The argument that if we had joined 
either side the belligerents would have patched up a peace and 
divided Belgium and Holland is a better one, but rather far- 
reaching. He yearned for a reconciliation with the United 
States, but could not imagine how our negotiators had so 
blundered by drawing an “ order of reference ” which admitted of 
such absurd claims, 
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' now long past. 


conformists would have been content. 


r . | 
We are invaders there, after all, and executions 
| State for the Home Department, made a speech at Stroud, in 


' gave last week. 
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taken in the interests of peace would not lead to still more 


bitter dissensions. 

The Birmingham Education Leaguers have put forth a very 
flaming manifesto in favour of the new programme which we 
This appeal is, indeed, so exaggerated in tone 
that it might seem almost intended to palliate the otherwise 
unjustifiable and bitter nickname of ‘* Nonconformist Wahabees,” 
applied to them by a correspondent of the Times in a letter 
published this day week before the manifesto had appeared. 
**'The measure introduced by Her Majesty’s Government,” 
says the League circular, in relation to the Education 
Act, ‘most objectionable in its original form, issued from 
Parliament in the shape of a concordat between the Ministry 
and the advocates of sectarian teaching.” We suppose that this 
is intended to couvey that it issued from Parliament in a shape 
much more objectionable to Nonconformists than it was at first, 


| whereas, as they well know, every modification it underwent was 


a modification to meet their views. The exclusion of denomina- 
tional formule from the Board schools, the Time-'l'able Conscience 
Clause, the prohibition of rate-aids to denominational schools, 
were all concessions to them, and as for the increase of the Edu- 
cation grant, it was a mere equivalent for the refusal of all help 
from the rates, and less than an equivalent. And as such they 
then regarded it. The League speaks of ‘ the increase of building 
grants to denominational schools” as of one of the grievances 
which led them to propose their sweeping revolution. Of course 
they know, but a great part of the public do not, that all building 
grants were abolished by the Education Act from the close of 
1870, and that the complaint made had reference solely to a time 
The secret of the bitterness lies, as the manifesto 
rather naively admits, in the 3,200 applications made during the 
time allowed for new building grants. If the Church had xof 
been so zealous and the voluntary subscriptions so large, the Non- 
It is Church philanthropy 
which has injured the Church cause. If the Nonconformists succeed 
in abolishing all denominational schools, and therefore all yvolun- 
tary subscriptions, they would find themselves the objects of the 
bitterest and most universal rural hatred for the addition they 
had imposed on the county rates. However, they mean to try. 


On Tuesday night, Mr. Winterbotham, the Under-Secretary of 


which he defended the reputation of the last Parliamentary Ses- 


' sion from the scorn cast upon it, panegyrized discussion, and said 


he would rather admit the most unlimited power of dilatory 


| debate than curtail at all the full and free expression of opinion. 


He anticipated a pleasant budget, and then touched on the course 
Mr. 


Winterbotham can scarcely have been correctly reported, for 


‘both the Duily Telegraph and Daily News represent him as assert- 


| sible to get the Act repealed. 


Ile was not at all sure that the step | 


ing that “each” of the prisoners Watson and Edmunds was 
regarded by the judge who tried the case as insane, which, if true, 
is quite new to the public, since Watson was not only found guilty, 
but was finally sentenced, though not to death, to penal servitude 
for life, a sentence which could not have been passed if the Home 
Secretary had accepted the judge’s supposed opinion. As regards 
Watson, then, Mr. Bruce certainly did not act on the judge’s opinion, 
if Mr. Justice Byles thought him insane; and if he was not insane 
(and that he was there is no trace of proof), the objection we urged 
to the commutation of sentence holds good. Mr. Winterbotham 
denounced our remarks on the Edmunds’ case, but did not reply 
to them, except by accusing us, if we understand the report rightly, 
of attributing to Mr. Bruce a deliberate intention to make a differ- 
ence between uneducated and educated criminals,—an absurd 
allegation to which we have replied elsewhere. 


On the Education question, Mr. WV interbotham took Mr. Lowe’s 
line. Ile was was for secular and opposed to denominational 
education, aud admitted that one of his chief grounds was the 
wish to prevent Roman Catholic education in Ireland. But 
though he had fought against the Education Act on the ground 
of preferring Secular Education, he had failed because the 
Dissenters ‘* did not know their own mind.” ‘If they had given 
half the energy to opposing the Bill before it passed which they 
are giving it now, it would not have been law.” Now, however, 
Parliament had deliberately pronounced, and it would be impos- 
He deprecated vehemently the 
secession of the Dissenters from the Liberal party in order to 
obtain the repeal of the Act. He thought it would delay every 
Liberal movement and impede the progress of education, and 
whatever the faults of the Act, under it at least the children of 
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England would get educated. Mr. Winterbotham is sobered by 
office. ‘The great wave of Nonconformist enthusiasm passes over 
him and touches him not. 





Was it intended that Lord Lawrence should inquire as a kind of 
mmican Parliamentinto the Naval policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment? It is an odd arrangement ; but clearly it has official sanc- | 


tion, for on Saturday Mr. Childers appeared before him, and made 
a speech of five hours explanatory of his reforms at the Admiralty, 
and another of fifteen minutes detailing his connection with the 
Megera. 
speech elsewhere ; but must add here that Mr. Childers entirely 
cleared himself of any personal connection with the despatch of 
the Megeera. She was employed as a storeship, and in August, 
1870, Sir Sydney Dacres advised that she should be paid off as 
extravagant. Mr. Childers agreed, aud heard no more of her, 


having been taken ill before the question of sending her to’ 


Australia had come up. 


The Court of Queen’s Bench on Friday week gave a decision 
which seems to imply that there exists no Court in the country 


which can compel the Crown to pay asum of money, however | 


clearly due. Prosecutors in certain cases are allowed expenses by 
the Courts, which are taxed and accepted by the Counties through 
their clerks of the peace, and then, under an Act of 1847, paid 
by the Treasury. The Treasury, which seems possessed with a 


permanent idea that it is plundered by the Bar, has lately 


claimed the privilege of taxing such charges on its own account, 
and disallowing them, and the counties, having to pay in advance, 
are very savage. They raised the question, but the Lord Chief 
Justice, with three other judges, held that, although the Treasury 
was in the wrong, there was no remedy except from Parliament. 
The Court was the Crown’s Court, and if the Crown failed to do 
its duty it could not command the Crown, nor give an order to a 
Minister as to the advice he should give the Sovereign. ‘That is 
good law, of course, and we can understand that the Treasury 
gets impatient of costs awarded by judges to the Bar; but there is 
clearly a failure of justice, and Mr. Lowe will have a sharp fight 
with the county members. We wish the amount were heavier. 
The burden would help us to secure public prosecutors, 


The Postmaster-General has forbidden the Telegraph Depart- 
ment to tamper with private telegrams any more. 
official note on the subject that Mr. Scudamore, in stopping the 
messages about the strike among the signallers, was influenced 
“exclusively by a sense of public duty ;” but that the Act of 
Parliament is so clear, and the necessity of securing public confi- 
dence to the department so paramount, that he ‘ cannot sanction” 
such proceedings, and they must not be repeated. ‘That is a most 
reasonable and considerate settlement of the dispute. ‘The 
merchants and the Press must have fought till the question was 
settled, even at the risk of expelling Mr. Scudamore from his 
post ; but the inviolability of the messages once guaranteed, no 
one wanted him to be punished or even censured for an act dic- 
tated by public zeal. We imagine, moreover, from some slightly 
obscure notices in the Dublin papers—-though we are still not 
quite sure—that the remainder of the telegraph clerks have been 
reinstated without signing the falsehood originally demanded of 
them,—that they were sorry for their rebellion, when they were 
only sorry for its failure. 





The Parisians seem to believe that M. Thiers, pressed by the 
difficulty of raising revenue, will consent to tolerate public 
gambling-houses in France. Several watering places have already 
asked for permission, and it is calculated that Parisian gaming 
alone would yield £500,000 a year. As the Assembly is full of 


squires who look upon Paris as a place where their sons go to be 


ruined—just as the English squires under the Stuart looked upon 
London—there is not much chance of such a proposal ever being 


accepted ; but there is a very great chance that M. Thiers, who 


is as “firm” as a pig and as clever as a fox, would like very 


much to make the Rurals believe that the alternatives are a tax on | 


raw materials or some outrageously cynical plan. He should ask 
the Voltairians to petition for a tax on all absolutions. Perhaps 
that would frighten the majority into accepting his Protectionist 
views. 


Colonel Tomline has not done sticking his little silver pins into 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Lowe, he asserts, has at 
last woke up to the fact that the silver currency is deficient and 
the silver coinage very bad. Consequently he has directed the 
Bauk to exchange old silver coins for new, and ordered the Mint to 


We have noticed the principal argument of the long | 


He says in an | 


| coin silver night and day till the establishment is so fully employed 


| that it cannot coin gold. “This morning,” writes the Member 
for Great Grimsby, ‘I saw £6,000,000 in gold ingots laid aside, 
that the men and the machinery of the Mint might coin silver.” 
He asks whether all this is not evidence that his complaint of a 
scarcity of silver was well founded, and it will, if the facts are 
‘correctly stated, be difficult to answer “ No.” If Mr. Lowe desires 
to reduce the demand for silver swiftly and permanently, he 
should give the people their long-sought boon,—five-shilling 
gold pieces. 

It is remarkable that Lord Shaftesbury has promised to take 
the chair at a meeting to promote the Reform of the Church of 
England, to be held at St. James’s Hall next Thursday week 
(15th February), at 8 p.m., of which it is to be one of the prin- 
ciples that the creed calied the Athanasian is no longer to be pub- 
licly used in our Church services. Dr. Barry, the principal of 
King’s College, Dr. Miller, of Greenwich, and, as it is hoped, even 
| Mr. Ryle, will support its programme, which is briefly this:—(1) 
Reform, not disestablishinent ; (2) the increased liberty in the use 
of the Prayer-book proposed by the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
(3) the disappearance of the Athanasian Creed, so far as re- 
gards the public Church services ; (4) increased influence to the 
laity through representative Parochial Councils; (5) a reform of 
the system of patronage and of Convocation. The accession of 
such men as Lord Shaftesbury, Dr. Miller, and Dr. Barry to the 
proposals of Mr. Cowper Temple and his friends, is an event of 
considerable importance to the prospects of the liberal Church- 
men’s movement. 


A Parliament of Poor-law Guardians from Berkshire, Wilt- 
shire, and Middlesex was held at Reading on Saturday, to con- 
sider the subject of out-door relief. A ‘series of suggestions 
‘offered by the Poor-law Board were considered, the geners 
tone of the meeting being opposed to out-door relief, except as 
a temporary measure; but the strongest feeling was expressed 
as to the new system of granting medical comforts on the mere 
order of the doctor, who is thus turned into an assistant reliev- 
ing officer without control. ‘There can be no doubt that this 
system leads to great abuse. Doctors always like popularity 
and often pity the poor, and as sherry and mutton are good for 


all ill-fed people, they order them without thinking of the rate- 


} 
payers. 


Mr. Konatchbull-ilugessen addressed his constituents on 
Friday in an able speech, not reported by any paper except the 
Telegraph. The speech was in the main a determined defence 
of the Education Act, on the principles so often expounded in 
this journal; but the Member for Sandwich addressed a hint as to 
the defence the Government will put forward in the Collier case. 
If Sir R. Collier had been appointed Lord Chief Justice, he 
would have been ex o/iciv an unpaid member of the Judicial Com- 
| mittee. Consequently there was no harm in appointing him a paid 
member, though a statute had been passed expressly to forbid that 
kind of job. If Lord Hatherley has nothing better to say than 
that, he had better plead guilty at once. 


Professor Trendelenburg, of Berlin, is no more. Le was quite 
one of the first of the living philosophers of Germany, and united 
a most exact and scholarlike spirit with great power of thought 
and a thoroughly religious mind. is lectures on Plato were 
among the most fascinating of German philosophical studies, 
so thoroughly did Professor Trendelenburg reproduce the 
great imaginative charm of the Greek thinker. Ilis own 
teaching was cast in the mould of the soberer German theorists, 
for he emulated not the high @ privri flights of Schelling and 
Hegel, but rather the steady and careful psychology of Kant. 
His ** Logical Investigations ” (“* Logische Untersuchungen ”) have 
passed through many editions, and though we do not think the 
fundamental conception of that excellent book will ultimately be 
recognized as sound, it is full of careful and thoughtful criticism. 
There are few metaphysicians in Germany whose grasp of ethics 
‘was so solid, and in some sense we might say English, as ‘Trende- 
lenburg. Ile had been attacked by paralysis some time ago, but 
had recovered, and had resumed his lectures for some time with 
characteristic energy and few symptoms of failing power. The 
seizure which caused his death was also on the brain and very 
| sudden, occurring while he was in class, but it was not a lingering 
' illness, for he died the next day. Germany has gained much from the 
| philosophy of ‘Trendelenburg, and has gained especially what she 
most needed, a great example of intellectual simplicity, humility, 
| and fidelity of method. 

Consols were on Friday 923 to 92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ALABAMA TREATY. 


‘OTHING can be graver than the present situation of 
this Arbitration question. It would be a calamity 
of the most fatal kind if either the American people should 
be persuaded that England shows bad faith in refusing, from 
the fear of consequences, to fulfil an obligation she had 
already deliberately taken, or the English people were con- 
vinced that America has intentionally desired to palm off 
upon us in one sense a treaty which she knew that our diplo- 
matists and statesmen had accepted in another sense. 
Nevertheless, there is the greatest possible danger that both 
these calamities may occur; that America may be completely 
persuaded that England, directly she saw the amount of her 
possible liability, was determined to break the faith she had 
pledged to abide by arbitration, and that England may be com- 
pletely persuaded that America used a phraseology in the proto- 
cols, not only well adapted, but intended to mislead our diploma- 
tists and statesmen into the belief that the indirect claims 
had been waived, and were not to be submitted to the Arbi- 
trators. If we are to avoid international exasperation of the 
most dangerous kind, which might turn the intended instru- | 
ment of peace and conciliation into a cause of incalculable 
bitterness, and perhaps even of war, both peoples must do, 
their best to enter into the difficulties of the situation on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and deal by each other with the most | 
scrupulous candour and fairness. 

That England cannot permit the claims commonly called 
“indirect,’’ and so described by the American Commissioners 
themselves, to be even submitted to the Board of Arbitrators, 
we conceive to be beyond question. We say “ commonly | 
called indirect,’’ because amongst the claims so described by | 
the American Commissioners is one which which we should | 
have thought it quite fair to treat as “direct,” and not | 
“ indirect,’’ we mean the increase in cost of insurance, if com- | 
putable at all, due to the escape of any vessel that the | 
Arbitrators regard as owing to the negligence of England. It. 
might fairly have been asserted that if A sends his vessel to 
sea uninsured and loses it through capture by the Alabama, 
while B insures against war losses sv/ely because of the alarm 
which the Alabama has inspired, B’s loss in extra insurance is 
quite as direct as A’s. And we suppose the only reason which 
induced the American Commissioners to describe the enhanced 
cost of insurance as indirect rather than direct, was the extra- 
ordinary difficulty of computing how much of it was due to 
the fear of a single cruiser, and how much may have been due | 
to the fear of cruisers for which Great Britain is not respon- | 
sible. But be this as it may, though we think the United 
States’ Commissioners might fairly have extended somewhat 
the class of ‘direct’ claims, England must clearly abide by 
the definition given in the protocols, because that determined 
the sense in which the Treaty was accepted by our Commis- 
sioners and the Government and acquiesced in by Parliament. 
On this point there can be no manner of doubt. Lord 
Granville and Lord de Grey both declared in the House of 
Lords on the 12th June that the Treaty had this advantage 
over the two draft treaties of Mr. Reverdy Johnson,—that it 
did not admit of indefinite claims for indirect losses. We 
showed a fortnight ago, from the language both of the 
Protocols and the Treaty itself, that the United States’ Com- 
missioners offered to waive the indirect claims in the case of 
‘an amicable settlement,’—and the Duily News of Thursday 
rightly calls attention here to the force of the indefinite 
article as covering any treaty which the United States 
regarded as amicable,—that the Treaty concluded was in 
point of fact declared to be an amicable settlement by the 
United States, and that the wording of the Treaty amply 
justifies our own Government's yiew that no indemnity for 
general indirect losses was contemplated at all, the Assessors 
being bound to compute the losses due to ere’ cruiser (if any) 
which should be decided to have escaped from British ports in 
consequence of our negligence. And that our statesmen under- 
stood the Treaty at the time in this sense, and publicly declared 
that they so understood it, before they had the slightest notion 
that the American Case would demand an indemnity for pro- 
longation of the war and other asserted indirect consequences 
of the cruisers’ escape, is made abundantly clear by the 
speeches to which we have referred in the House of Lords. | 
Lord Granville and Lord de Grey both claimed for the Treaty | 
this great advantage over the Conventions concluded by Mr. | 
Reverdy Johnson, first with Lord Stanley (now Lord Derby) , 


‘and next with Lord Clarendon,—that under these Conventions 


cedure looks like sharp practice. 


| their own powers under the Treaty. 


‘award them, it is atterly dishonourable 


we might have been compelled to argue against the admission 
of these enormous and preposterous indirect claims for the 
cost of (say) a year of prolonged war, but that under “the 
limited reference ” of this Treaty, to use Lord Granville’s exact 
words, these large claims “entirely disappear.” There was 
then the best reason, in the language of the American Commis- 
sioners themselves, for supposing that the large indirect claims 
were waived; the Treaty itself was hardly intelligible on any 
other view ; and that view of it was publicly expounded in the 
House of Lords as early as the 12th of June last. What can be 
more clear than that Great Britain honestly intended to admit 
arbitration solely on “the limited reference,” and honestly 
believed and publicly expressed the belief that America had deli- 
berately assented to that limitation? No Treaty is binding onany 
nation except in the same sense in which it can show that its 
diplomatists and statesmen understood it. You cannot bind 
anybody, simply by obtaining his signature to a form of words, 
to accept a meaning for those words which to him they do not 
convey, and which he can show that he did not understand 
them to convey. Wherever the fault of the international 


‘misunderstanding has been, on which we say nothing, this at 


least we can make absolutely clear, we hope, even to the Ameri- 
¢an people,—that the Treaty signed was understood by our Com- 


| missioners and statesmen in a sense quite different from that 


now put upon it by the American diplomatists and statesmen. 
If additional proof of this were wanted, it would be found 
in the British ‘“Case,” which is almost amusingly, almost 
childishly innocent when read beside the American Case. 


| While America was showing cause why we should pay some- 


thing like what France is now paying to Germany, we were 


| placidly arguing that we were not liable for a sum that 2d. on 
| the income-tax would easily cover. 


Bat how are we to explain the American action in this matter, 
if our own statesman can, as we have shown, be proved to be 
above all suspicion of any double dealing? Why should we 
try to explain it at all? There is no use in recriminations, 


/and it is always probable that the onesided view may be the 


No doubt, as we have said, the American pro- 
But we must admit that our 
own statesmen were remiss in not introducing expressly into 
the Treaty itself the limitation admitted by the protocol, and 
we cannot tell how far our own vagueness may have led to an 
enlargement of demands by the American Government for 
which those who negotiated the Treaty are not personally 
responsible. It may very likely have happened that strong 
opinions were expressed in the Senate (which always exercises 
great control over foreign politics), that the Treaty must be 
interpreted by the American representatives at Geneva in the 
sense most favourable to American claims, and that the Arbi- 
trators should themselves be left to decide on the extent of 
y. Ifsuch an opinion were 
prevalent in the Senate, Mr. Fish and his coadjutors may 
have had to give way without having had the slightest inten- 
tion beforehand of putting a meaning on the Treaty which 
was certain to be repudiated by us. In fact, ‘‘ the American 
Case’? may be supposed to represent a body of inter- 
preters very different from those who negotiated with us 


unjust one. 


‘on behalf of America, and who may think themselves entitled 


to disclaim concessions not clearly imported into the Treaty 
itself. We may and do feel very strongly that such a 
course is not fair to England, but it is very diflicult, as well as 
no part of our duty in a grave matter of this kind, to deter- 
mine the responsibility of the American authorities for the 
misadventure. 

But this seems plain:—We have now learned by a very 
grave experience how dangerous it is to enter into inde- 
finite arrangements. We must not go into this arbitra- 
tion trusting to any preconceived notion of our own as 
to what the good sense anl moderation of the Court 
of Arbitrators will do for us. We do not doubt at all that 
the Court of Arbitrators would put aside as simply extrava- 
gant at least nine-tenths of the American claims, but we have 
no right whatever to trust to this. Unless we are prepared,— 
as we certainly are not,—to accept any award, however favour 
able to the United States, the Geneva Court might give on 
these unexpected and, as we hold, excluded indirect claims, 
unless we are prepared to pay, say fifty, or a hundred, or even 
a hundred and tifty millions sterling, if the Court should 
to proceed with the 
arbitration on the present basis. We must not speculate on 
English lack. God knows we have had little enough in all 
this series of wretched negotiations to speculate upon; but 
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even if we had, nothing would be more dishonourable than to 
accept an arbitration which we were not prepared to fulfil to | 
the letter. The duty of Englishmen now is to restrain their 
irritation, and to strengthen the hands of the Executive in 
saying firmly to the United States that their interpre- 
tation of the Treaty is entirely different from that un- 
der which we signed it, and the nature of which was 
fraikly communicated nearly eight months ago to the 
House of Lords and the public. If the American Govern- 
ment chooses to go on with the arbitration in the limited 
sense we assigned and still assign to it,—an arbitration on 
those claims to indemnity for the depredations of the Alabama 
and her consorts which were defined as “direct”? by the 
American Commissioners themselves in the Protocols to the 
Treaty,—well and good; we will heartily submit to any award 
the Arbitrators give. But we will not submit to the Court at 
all the enormous and preposterous demands which we under- | 
stood, and said before the Treaty was ratified that we under- 
stood, the Americans to have waived. No neutral Power can 
properly consent to submit to arbitration demands which would 
make the burdens of neutrality greater than the burdens of 
war. At all events, it was not in our reading of the contract | 
that we should submit such claims to arbitration, and our 
whole experience of these tissues of international mischance | 
forbid our hazarding anything utterly inconsistent with our 
British sense of justice and our British self-respect. We | 
must give clear notice at once that whatever interpreta- 
tion may be put on the too vague language of the | 
Treaty by the Arbitrators, our interpretation of it having 
been long ago publicly defined and never challenged by | 
the American authorities, by that alone are we prepared to 
abide. As to the causes of the misunderstanding, we must 
cast no stones and quietly ignore all imputations. We have 
acase to justify our good faith such as will bear the utmost 
scrutiny, and if we have been a little simple, simplicity is no | 
crime. Let us be reticent and firm ; let us bring no charges, | 
but be resolute in defending our own honour and interests. It | 
looks very much as if bad were the best that can come of | 
this Treaty, now,—this Treaty on which we had relied so con- | 
fidently for restoring the best relations between England and 
the United States. We can no longer hope on any good | 


Boards, dissolved the old arrangement by Order in Council, 
remitted each member of the Board to a special task of super- 
intendence, ceased to call meetings except for “ legislative 
work” and for the infliction of grave penalties, concen- 
trated the scattered offices in one building, and placed at 
the head of each of the twelve departments among which 
business was divided, a permanent official. Everybody, at all 
events, knew who was his chief. The Admiralty therefore, 
which had been before organized as to its head, but dis- 
organized as to its limbs, became organized as to its limbs, but 
dizzy and overworked as to its head. There was no nexus or 
bond of relation between the ten or twelve great depart- 
ments, except the First Lord himself, that is, a single 
very able but horribly overworked civilian, with scarcely 
a year of experience in Naval office matters. [He was 
ultimate head of twelve great oflices, with no one to 
control him, no Cabinet to consult, no deputy, no general 
agent ; possessed of all power, invested with all responsibility, 
and bound to perform all labour. Mr. Childers, it is quite 
clear, intended this, and we are not disposed to find fault with 
the intention. A new system was inevitable, a temporary 
despotism was required to work it, and even for a permanence a 
responsible despot is, under certain conditions, often the very 
best chief for a fighting service. But then the conditions are 
inexorable. He must thoroughly know his business, in detail} 
as well as principle, he must never be ill or invisible, and must 
never remain an hour without an equally eflicient ad interim 
successor. If the pivot of power is the King, the King must 
never die or the machine must stop. Now, under our con- 
stitution the First Lord must always be a civilian ; Mr. Childers 
had ceased to summon the Naval Cabinet which might 
have supplied his inevitable lack of professional knowledge ; 
and he had no one in readiness to succeed him. If he 
himself had a toothache the “ Admiralty” was dissolved into 
twelve disconnected and sometimes jealous oflices. He 
saw this himself, saw it perfectly, and endeavoured to 
provide a remedy. And it was here that he broke down. 
Instead of appointing a professional officer as ad/utus or per- 
manent chief of the staff, an officer who could in his absence 
carry on business as well as himself, and who in his presence 
would be a living manual of information, he selected a 








grounds for renewed cordiality and re-established confidence. barrister, Mr. Vernon Lushington, for “whom he had always 
If the arbitration goes on on the narrower issue assigned to it had the highest regard,” a man untried in office and knowing 
by our statesmen, there must be much bitterness and resent- | less of professional business than himself, and endeavoured to 
ment in America; and if it does not go on at all, there will be mould him into a Naval Vizier. Lest we should be accused 
deep sense of injury on both sides. But even if bad be the of the slightest misrepresentation, everybody being very 
best, bad is better than worse, and it is still in our power to | touchy just now, we quote his own report of his own instruc- 
decline an engagement which we never made, and which, had | tions :—‘ My instructions to him on coming into office were 
we made it, it might be utterly out of any statesman’s power these—I said to him, in the first instance make yourself 
to persuade the British people to make good. By promptly thorough master of the procedure and routine of the Office in 
declining that engagement, and by that course alone, can we | all its parts. When you have done that, make it your first 
vindicate British good faith in this unhappy misapprehension, | business to superintend and keep an eye on that procedure 
even though it be at the cost to some extent of our reputation | and routine. See that all papers go right to the proper 


for diplomatic sagecity and lucid negotiation. people, accompanied by the papers which ought to accompany 
them, and that the results, the decisions of those at the head 


, . so incr | Of the office, are duly executed. I said, then by degrees take 

MR. CHILDERS’ APOLOGY FOR TH# ADMIRALTY. up, little by little, the duty of advising upon the larger ques- 
\ R. CHILDERS’ great speech before the Megzera Commis- | tions on which the heads of the department seek advice from 
4 sion will, we fear, give a little surprise to his friends. | the permanent officials, and at the same time do your utmost 
It reveals a weakness in his very powerful mind, a want, so to | to improve the routine, which, considering the coming-in of so 
speak, of administrative perspective for which we were not | many sub-departments, naturally would require, no doubt, some 
prepared, and which goes far towards explaining the present | considerable changes. I told him to bear in mind this prin- 
situation of the Admiralty. When he took charge of the | ciple, that all the heads of the clerical branches in the 
Admiralty in Dee., 1868, he found a system in existence which | department must be considered as parts of himself,—as his 
both to him and to the public appeared to be anarchical. At agents, who, so far as it might be fvund convenient, would 
the head of everything was a Board, of which he himself was | send minute papers directly to the heads who gave the orders 
little more than Chairman ; which contained able officers, and | (for it was impossible he could do everything, or that every- 
therefore generally knew everything needful to be known, but | thing should be gone into by himself); but /¢ was the embodi- 
which worked in a lumbering fashion, very slowly, very | ment of the permanent Admiralty Department, and in process 
expensively, and amid an infinitude of professional gossip. It! of time this state of things onght to exist, that if all the 
was—to be for a moment irreverent—like a Committee of the | heads of the office whose tenure depends on considerations of 
United Service Club trying to govern the Army, doing ita political character were removed, he and the heads of 
very well as far as knowledge, and particularly knowledge | branches ought to have such a grasp of the business that they 
of persons went, but breaking down under any emergency | could carry it out until new heads of the office were warm in 
which demanded originality, decision, or speed. With| their seats.’ Those instructions are admirable, and show 
the Board, however, all appearance of order ceased, | howclearly Mr.Childers had peresived the weak point of hisown 
the Admiralty consisting of a medley of departments} system, which weak point he nevertheless left unstrengthened, 
all responsible to the Board, but dissociated from one another | Had the instructions been addressed to an ollicer familiar alike 
to an absurd extent, scattered over half London, receiving orders | with the sea and the bureau, a man, for example, of the Admiral 
very often from two chiefs at once, and unable to fix any given | Tarlton stamp, they would have perfected the organization 
failure upon anybody without going through @ time-wasting | of the Admiralty. [Had they been addressed to an old official 
correspondence, Mr. Childers being, like most considerable | like Mr. Romeine, in whom long service and a certain apti- 
administrators, convineed that individuals worked better than | tude for tho particular work had supplied all original lack of 


| 
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knowledge, they would have made of the Admiralty an 
efficient working machine. But addressed as they were to 
a civilian, new even to office, and utterly ignorant of 
maritime affairs, they become almost ridiculous. Mr. Childers 
might just as well have instructed a bright middy of sixteen 
to make himself an ol sailor in no time, for he would have 
to govern the fleet if the Admiral were sick, and have 
thought that an important proviso against defeat. As it turned 
out, Mr. Vernon Lushington, a man of fine character and 
severe conscientiousness, but without the faculty of picking up 
the threads of intricate business—we are judging him from his 
own over-frank evidence—could not become a spare First Lord 
all at once just because he was bid, the calamity apprehended 
occurred, Mr. Childers fell sick, and lo! there was no Admiralty. 
The limbs remained all symmetrical, and there were the nerves 
all ready to convey orders, but there wasno brain. Mr. Childers 
had repaired, cleaned, and re-arranged all the machinery as 
perfectly as could be; all was ready to work cheaply, expedi- 
tiously, and smoothly, but he had failed to supply continuous 
motive-power. He had not seen that a self-acting machinery 
to supply steam, if the regular supply was accidentally cut off, 
was more important to the total outturn than even the re- 
arrangement of the machine itself: or rather he had seen 
it, and failed, most completely failed, to provide the miss- 
ing link. Perhaps the explanation is that Mr. Childers, know- 
ing that one civilian secretary had succeeded, thought any 
other civilian of ability would also succeed, and so appointed a 
man whose own evidence is the most extraordinary testimony 
to his own high honour, general ability, and special incompe- 
tence that anybody ever read, out of Thackeray’s novels. 
But the matter looks very much as if Mr. Childers, though he 
perceived the necessity, did not quite perceive that it was 
vital, made on a grave point precisely the mistake which he 
makes in his evidence on a slight one. He sees that economy 
is required, but seems to think the dismissal of a few dozen 
useless clerks as important an economy as his vigorous Dock- 
yard reform. 

So thoroughly does the merit of Mr. Childers’ plan, taken 
as a plan, and without its accidental failure, impress itself upon 
our minds, that we regret to hear reports of another “ reor- 
ganization of the Admiralty,” the thirtieth—or is it the three- 
hundredth ?—within this generation. Why will not Mr. Childers’ 
plan do? If Mr. Goschen will provide gently for Mr. Vernon 
Lushington—whom it would be absurd to punish for being 
too truthful on his oath, too patriotic on a vital national 
question—replace him by a competent sailor, under some title 
that really marks his position as the First Lord’s Adlatus, 
pay him enough to secure himself the pick of the 
Service, and call a Marine Cabinet once a week regu- 
larly, and oftener on emergencies, he may, we believe, 
trust the machine to work more efficiently than ever 
it has done yet. Lord Lawrence, who is conducting 
this inquiry, will tell him that one of the most eflicient 
governments in the world, the Supreme Government of India, 
is a Cabinet of experts who meet just in that way, under a 
head changed every five years, and that the Viceroy is, never- 
theless, absolute alike in power and responsibility, is head of 
all, including departments about whose immediate business 
he may know next to nothing. There is no necessity, as far 
as the outside world can perceive, for another “ radical re- 
form,” which, as applied at the Admiralty, makes the public 
shiver, which suspends all daily work, and which ends, as a 
rule, in the statements that the Fleet is invincible, that the 
Service was never in better order, but that the Admiralty 
needs and must have another “ radical reform.” 


THE MERITS AND DEMERITS OF THE MINISTRY. - 
T will be very much easier for the historian to weigh the 
merits and demerits of the Gladstone Government than 

it now is for the journalist, and his decision will, we believe, 
be very much more favourable. So exasperating to those who 
have to live under it is the special demerit of that Govern- 
ment, namely, its incapacity to govern, to constrain men and 
events to go the way the nation would have them go, that 
they are apt to forget the counterbalancing merits which 
alone, as it well may happen, will be perceptible to the next 
generation. The Macaulay of 1900, whatever his political 
bias, will not be very much concerned to note the failures of 
which so much is now justly made, to repeat the story of 
the Megera or to denounce the Collier scandal, to 
inquire why Mr. Lowe affronted financiers, or to record 


his conviction that Mr. Gladstone reaped no additional 


‘credit from his foreign policy. 
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What will strike him, we 
believe, will be this,—that the Gladstone Ministry, which lasted 
barely four years, and was never thoroughly popular, which was 
said when it ended to have been a “ failure,” and which was 
deserted during its course by whole sections of its supporters, 
belonged nevertheless to that small and precious number of 
Administrations which has had the ability, the will, and the 
good fortune to found. Its failures wounded its followers, 
but its successes affected history. Succeeding to power in 
the midst of one of the silent revolutions frequent in English 
history, just after an enormous expansion of the suffrage which 
doubled the power of the multitude over political affairs, 
it succeeded not only in avoiding any break in the pro- 
gress of English history, but in mastering, moderating, 
and utilizing the new and gigantic force, in compelling it to 
do great things, yet never to step out of the ancient constitu- 
tional ways. With an immense and a fervid majority at its 
back, it moved forward to new and apparently revolutionary 
tasks so steadily and in such order that none of the usual 
consequences followed its innovations. It swept away for 


‘ever and completely one of the greatest oppressions existing in 
‘the kingdom, the Protestant Establishment in Ireland, but it 


swept it away with so self-restrained a force that perhaps for 
the first time in the history of man a dominant Church, 
richly endowed, armoured in ancient laws, supported by 
armies of friends, was abolished without a battle, without a 
riot, without one just or plausible cry of cruelty or con- 
fiscation. The most diflicult of all political problems, 
the establishment of religious equality in a country cursed 
with radical differences of creed, was solved so success~ 
fully, that the solution was not followed by even a momen- 
tary reaction. Men of two races, two civilizations, and 
two creeds, who had fought each other continuously for 
six hundred years, whose memories were choked with 
reminiscences of insolent victory and heart-breaking defeat, 
were compelled, without force, by a quiet Act of Parliament, 
debated for weeks like a change in fiscal policy, to accept the 
one principle they hated, religious equality before the law. 
A system of land tenure radically unjust, but rooted in 
the laws of two hundred years, believed by a dominant 
class to be essential to its dominance, supposed by 
the owners of property to be essential to their security, 
buttressed by the economic prejudices of a majority of the 
English people, was revolutionized in a Session without the 
confiscation of a shilling, without a threat of physical resist- 
ance, so quietly and through such a regular machinery that 
enemies and friends alike scarcely perceived that a right of 
property in the soi] had been transferred from the few to the 


'many, that a revolution almost as great as Stein’s in Prussia had 


been effected by legal means. The government of Mr. Gladstone 
in both these instances wasentitled to that highest of all political 
praise, that of having founded, of having established prin- 
ciples so great and so successful that all subsequent history 
must take from them a new departure. No events in the 
history of the kingdom, not the suppression of the monasteries, 
or the expulsion of the dynasty of divine right, or the trans- 
fer of power from ‘the nobles to the people, were greater in 
their possible consequences than the establishment of religious 
equality and Peasant right in Ireland, and none were ever 
effected so entirely by legal means. 

Nor, the historian will, as we think, perceive, were these the 
only evidences of the exceptional greatness of Mr. Gladstone's 
Government. Circumstances forced on it a task from which 
all but the greatest generals and kings have shrunk,—that of 
attacking an army which had never been defeated, in its caste 
pride, of revolutionizing the principle of its organization in the 
teeth of the officers who had made it; and this without appeal 
to the democratic spirit of the private soldiers. With no great 
general by their side, with no history of victory to appeal to, with 
no Carnot in the Cabinet, the Government yet found in itself the 
power to perform its task without causing a break in Army his- 
tory or the history of the country, and without an appeal to the 
democratic sentiment in the electorate. Such an appeal at one 
moment seemed inevitable, the Lords refusing to sacrifice caste 
to efliciency ; but the Premier, true to his idea of using but 
moderating the democratic impetus, found a weapon in the 
old armoury of the Constitution, and beat the Upper 
House with Prerogative, which he could control, instead of 
an appeal to passions which might have been uncontrollable, 
and succeeded in founding a new Military organism without 
destroying military traditions, and throwing the Army open to 
merit without adopting the principle of promotion from the 
ranks. And finally, the same Government, which owed its 
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ower to a vast influx of ignorant voters into the Electorate, 
which haying promised economy was compelled by foreign 
affairs to tax, which in ecclesiastical matters was the object of 
distrust on all sides, succeeded in inducing the people to estab- 
lish at great expense the principle of universal education, so or- 
ganized that the lowest street Arab must learn something, 
and if successful, could rise gradually through the national 
school and the endowed school to the highest honours of the 
University. These are the things which will appear great to 
the historian, and perhaps in their far-reaching consequences 
blind him to the facts that the Cabinet which accomplished 
all these things was full of Ministers who separately were 
guilty of many blunders, and responsible for many failures, 
that half the things done left deep party irritations behind, and 
that one great transaction at least, the arrangement of the 
Washington Treaty, showed little less than incapacity. Te will 
wonder, unless that blunder produces lasting consequences, 
why a Cabinet so great in its moral purposes, in its positive 
plans, and in its success in carrying out those plans, should 
have so irritated its followers, and will fail very likely to see 
that a Cabinet is an entity, like a man, and like a man 
may irritate friends more by petty mistakes, by trifling re- 
quirements, by neglect of binding etiquettes, by ungenial 
demeanour, and by cold adherence to principles hardly 
understood, than he can conciliate them by enormous 
success in great enterprises for their advantage. Lack 
of worldly wisdom is not the defect which the historian notes 
in the men who have been both great and successful, and yet 
itis that lack which is most marked in an Administration 
as great as William Pitt's, in the brilliant Ministry of Earl 
Grey, and in that of Mr. Gladstone. There is not a blunder 
the last one has committed, from the Alabama muddle down- 
wards to Mr. Lowe’s treatment of an East-End deputation, 
which may not be distinctly traced to that defect, always in 
Ministers, as in men, the first cause of continuous ill-luck. 
If the Ministry had only had a Melbourne in it to warn it 
that diplomatists are dodgy, that overwork injures health, 
that a laugh is sometimes as good as a speech, that Dis- 
senters like to think themselves persecuted, and that the 
average Briton enjoys his beer—we should have heard as little 
of all our grievances now as the next generation will hear. 
Whether the great and permanent works accomplished ought 
to outweigh the great but transitory blunders committed, 
whether a Founder can be called unlucky because, though he 
can make an empire, he cannot see the orange-peel in the 
path,—whether, in fact, trustworthiness in all great things is 
compensation enough for awkwardness in all minor matters, is 
the controversy which Parliament on Tuesday will begin to 
decide, and will, in all human probability, decide wrongly. 


THE LOOSHAI EXPEDITION. 

\W" cannot say we receive the telegrams about British 

success against the Looshais with any kind of pleasure. 
We do not, indeed, sympathize with the sentimental objections 
raised in some places to the Expedition, for we rely on the evi- 
dence, and the evidence shows that the tribes of mountain 
savages described for convenience’ sake by that one title, unpro- 
voked by any encroachments on their territory, descend into our 
plains. cut off quiet people’s heads, and retire with them 
exulting. Explanations may be offered of the practice which 
reduce its turpitude, but it is not one of which the victims can 
be fairly expecte’ to approve, and as they are our subjects and 
pay taxes for protection they must have it to any necessary extent. 
If the Looshais cannot be coerced without the despatch of in- 
vading columns, invading columns must be despatched, without 
too much anxious thought about the ultimate cost. It may be 
eruel to burn stores, but not more cruel than to demand 
indemnities, and the savages have it always in their power to 
obtain pardon and immunity. What we maintain is that the 
necessity has not been proved, that while the punishment of 
the Looshais may be perfectly just, the method of punishment 
adopted is a crucial instance of the military policy now in the 
ascendant in India, a policy certainly opposed to all traditions, 
and, as we believe, to the best interests of the Empire. 
It is a policy of risking nothing except money. Instead 
of assuming as the cardinal condition of action that in 
European hands a small force can always beat a large one 
in native hands, that now, as always in the previous history 


of the Empire, numbers matter nothing and “ geographical | 


difficulties’ very little, we organize an expedition as if it 
expected to encounter equal opponents. Lord Napier satisfies 
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impossible, and then demands that, and obtains what he 
demands. He actually sends against tribes of savages who 
could by no possibility put 1,000 men into the field in any one 
place a force as great as that with which Wellesley won 
Assaye, leaving 12,000 disciplined enemies dead upon the field. 


' As our able correspondent Colonel Meadows Taylor—known 


here as /ittérateur, but known in India as a man who in twelve 
months made a province full of brigands as orderly as Suffolk 
—tells our readers to-day, every triumph we have won in India 
south of the Setlej has been won against odds of more 
than ten to one. Our armies have been mere forlorn hopes, 
our generalship mainly audacity, our secret of success the 
military power inherent in superior civilization. Five hun- 
dred men, one-fifth of them British sailors, under a few picked 
officers, might and would have entered the Looshai fastnesses, 
have defeated any opposition, and have compelled the chiefs 
to come to terms. Of course there might have been disaster, 
as there was in Bootan; but the condition of our power in 
India is that we should be ready to risk that, that we should 
not, in our eagerness to avoid remote pdssibilities of failure, 
burden our Treasury till the masses of quiet people over whom 
we rule begin to think us plunderers. This expedition, with its 
elephants and its engineers, its long roads cut through jungle, 
its slow marches, and its complete staff, will cost £750,000 at 
least, ten times the sum it would have cost to turn the tribes 
into a most useful frontier police. A million does not signify 
very much in India—though after all it represents a 
fourpenny income-tax—but the policy which causes that 
million to be spent signifies very much indeed, It is the 
policy of militarism, the policy of men who so love their 
machine that they would gild it if they could out of mere 
pride in its perfection; who look to military efliciency as a 
thing good in itself; who are half inclined to believe that 
Wellesley ought to have been cashiered for fighting Assaye in 
the teeth of such frightful risks, If, indeed, our victory acted 
as it might do in Europe, and prevented similar outbreaks by 


other tribes, then certainty could hardly be purchased at too 


high a price. But it is notorious that this is not the case, 
One special difliculty of ruling India is that no rebel or 
invader ever seems to calculate probabilities at all. Through- 
out the mutinies, regiments constantly exploded in situations 
where, as it appeared to politicians, lunatics would have kept 
quiet, in the very midst of superior forces, or in stations a 
thousand miles from the possibility of help. Take the 
very last insurrection, that of the Kookas, reported not a fort- 
night since. There was no conceivable reason for their rising 
on one day more than another, yet they selected the very 
time when a great camp had been formed at Delhi, 150 miles 
off, when we could have marched at three days’ notice to over- 
throw a kingdom, and when they were as certain to be over 
whelmed by superior power as if they had been mice defying 
acat. The Indian Government, which tolerates everything 
except playing at ¢meutes, smashed the Kookas in a moment, 
killed half, executed half the remainder, and shut up the resi- 
duum for life, and yet would not feel the least surprise if an- 
other band of the same men broke out at Umritsur a week after. 
No conceivable extent of precaution would have averted that 
outbreak. Under no imaginable circumstances could we have 
been better prepared to put it down. For that especial pur- 
pose we were stronger than even Lord Napier would have 
deemed it necessary to be, and yet the insurrection occurred, 
as insurrections will occur again and again while we remain in 
India. We cannot prevent them by military precaution. All 
we can do is to cultivate carefully the qualities which hitherto 
have made our servants ready to stamp out sparks in the 
magazine without fear of the conceivable explosion. 

We can quite understand and are not in the least inclined 
to ridicule the uneasiness just now perceptible in Anglo-Indian 
society, and reflected back again in Indian circles in Great 
Britain. There is very considerable discontent in the Native 
community, due, as we believe, to our financial fidgettiness, as 
Lord Napier believes, to the changed tone of the Indian Ser- 
vices, and as a good many close observers believe, to the 
natural unrest of millions shaken roughly out of their old 
religious and philosophic dreams. Assassinations have 
occurred, and assassinations are always supposed to imply a 
disposition to revolt, while there have been two émeutes at 
least which might have grown into petty wars. India is, in 
fact, always unsafe; and keen, even suspicious, watchfulness 
on the part of men whose wives and children are as much 
endangered as themselves is neither unnatural nor undignified. 
But we would remind all who write or advise from 


himself by careful calculation of the force to which failure is| the alarmist point of view that the grand Indian out- 
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breaks have not been preceded by this uneasiness, but by | Government.” Everywhere, in fact, out of England the 
sleepy content; that we have three times the Army which | “ Person,’’ as Cromwell called the Head of the State, and the 
we possessed in 1857, that no native artillery is in exist- Parliament tend towards dangerous or irreconcilable conflict. 
ence, and that most of our probable foes would fight us at The difliculty is in no way lessened, is rather increased, by 
the head of armies which we can defeat, not at the head exchanging a King for a President. A King may be satisfied 
of scattered insurgents. The Sikhs are born soldiers, the with his social rank, and his utility as passive pivot of the poli- 
Marhatta Princes if they rose would move armies—not very tical machine, his inevitable place in history, or his unrivalled 
formidable armies either—and the Mussulmans, are in Northern command over the intellectual and physical luxuries of our age ; 
India at all events, scarcely armed. In India, as in France, | but a President is sure to want to make his place in history, 
it is the unforeseen which occurs, and ‘the European may, as | sure also to be so far an able man as to have impressed the 
we write, be in the most hideous danger; but of visible, and ' people, truly or falsely, with his qualities. If he is fettered 
therefore preventible, reason for panic there is none. So far he seems wasted, and struggles for more power, more individual 
as the human eye can judge, there is no risk existing except | weight over affairs ; if he is unfettered, he either quarrels with 
of one of those wars which up to 1857 never ceased, in | the representatives, like Andrew Johnson and M. Thiers, or, 
which we always conquered, and against which we were never | agreeing with them, leaves at his removal, like Abraham Lin- 








80 well prepared. To the older and, as we think, wiser school 
of Indian politicians, to whom our correspondent belongs, a 
sentiment of dread as to anything a native army can do seems 
almost absurd. Misfortunes may occur; but if we can but 
keep up the old sfirit, the old imperious reliance on our 
superiority, the old readiness to dare anything, to attack 
armies if need be with musket-stocks, we are as safe to-day 
as at any time within the hundred years. Our single danger 
is lest we should forget our history, endeavour to hold India 
by military prescience instead of martial qualities, to gar- 
rison her as Austria garrisoned Lombardy, and find in the 
hour of crisis that our grand garrison is still but a handful 
among millions, and millions who have lost their fear. Do 
all we will, and still one stone from every Hindoo would bury 
us alive. 


LIMITED AUTOCRACY. 

HE French Ministry, it is said, have told M. Thiers that 

he really must not intervene in the debates so often; 

that the practice is undignified and inconvenient, converting 
every discussion into a dangerous crisis. The Generals, it is 
reported, though with less appearance of authority, are 
severe on his pretensions to interfere in Army organization, 
while the journalists of all shades censure him daily for his 
despotism in the department of the Interior. Yet it does not 
appear that he ever does any act which he has legally no right 
to do, nor does anybody attempt to remove him for such acts. 
The Assembly wishes him not to govern, but only reign, but 
never punishes him for governing, only groans and grumbles. 
It cannot see what to do either with him or without him, and 
considers a new Plan of the Presidency in the lobbies almost 
every day. French politicians, in fact, are still working away 
at the problem which has perplexed them ever since the exe- 
cution of Louis XVI.,—how to make kingship, presidentship, 
premiership, individual volition of any decided and self-existing 
kind consistent with government through the representatives 
of the nation. Englishmen who see the problem solved 
every day, but are not aware of the extraordinary delicacy of 
their constitutional machine, of the habits of compromise to 
which our statesmen are trained, or of their own moderation 
in politics, scarcely comprehend how urgent, how complex, 
kow nearly ‘‘impossible ” the problem has proved in the 
remainder of the world. It has tortured France for eighty 
years; it is at this moment ¢/e difficulty of Italy: it 
may yet be the trouble of the United States; and 
it is the obstacle that paralyzes the German Liberals. The 
people in all these countries all alike say they want liberty, 
and all alike are unwilling, or we might with justice say un- 
able, to dispense with the “one-man power.” LHither they 
have a man whom they cannot get rid of, or they want a man 
to do certain things they cannot do for themselves. In Prussia 
history has made the King the depositary of authority so 
great that it baffles Parliament at every turn; yet the people, 
while fretting for more freedom, cannot bear to impair an 
instrument which has done so much. In France, cireuin- 
stances have made an inferior man the man of necessity, and 
the country, though dissatisfied and angry, cannot resolve 
either to encounter the dangers which might follow his dis- 
missal or by abolishing the Presidency, to give up their hope 
of finding some day a man who may lead them as neither 
Assembly nor Cabinet can hope to do. In Italy, the House of 
Savoy, partly from accident. partly from its achievements, is 
so needful that when the King will have his way he has it, 
though the Peninsula in consequence groans under a grist tax. 
And in the United States the working of the Constitution has 
so increased the President's ascendancy, that he can venture 


to call the Legislature a “ body hanging on the skirts of the 


coln, or Leopold of Belgium—who was, in fact, a President, 
| being responsible,—or Frederick of Denmark, who offered 
to be President and would have been elected, too 
/enormous and dangerous a gap. The disappearance of 
a very perfect President is much more dangerous than 
|that of a constitutional monarch, because it leaves so 
| much to be filled up. Have constitutional monarchs every- 
| where, suggests the average Briton, men who will efface them- 
| selves ; but unfortunately, self-effacing men seem to all people 
but the English useless men. The Ruler elsewhere if a King 
believes he ought to rule, and if a President must be a ruling 
man, the electors preferring men of will and character and 
achievements, and refusing to be enthusiastic for dummies in 
_ their own degree. 
| Is there literally no way out of this endless conflict, no 
| method by which the historic Head of the State or the man 
| of individual force can be utilized without, on the one hand, 
| destroying freedom, and without, on the other, making him 
}a mere registrar of Parliamentary will? Mr. Freeman the 
historian, in a paper he has recently republished among his 
| * Essays,” a paper devoted to a subtle analysis of the various 
shades of Kingship, maintains that there is, that it is not 
necessary to extinguish one-man power, as in England or 
Switzerland, where the President is only a Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, in order to protect freedom. That may 
be equally well protected by schemes which leave to the 
individual his free volition, but limit the area within which 
‘his authority can operate. The plan has been more often tried 
than Englishmen always remember, and has been found quite 
compatible with a large measure of permanent liberty. In 
Sweden and Norway, for instance, the King is as far as possible 
from a despot, indeed in Norway the Diet can pass laws over his 
head; but within his functions,—for example, in choosing execu- 
tive ollicers, he is responsible to no one. If he orders ten regi- 
ments to Stockholm, say, or makes an Ensign a General, no 
one either in law or in constitutional etiquette his right of 
objection. Opinion might prevent either act, but there is no 
legal remedy of any sort. The King is authorized to decide, 
and does decide. In America, again, the function of the 
Person is enormously wide, covers everything that we mean 
by executive government, there is no check on his action within 
his area except the shortness of the Presidential term, and yet 
liberty exists. Mr. Jackson virtually conquered South Carolina 
by exercising his power of moving the Army where he pleased, 
and could not be called to account, while if Mr. Lincoln 
had made a negro Commander-in-Chief he would have been 
within his right. ‘It is I,” he was accustomed to say, 
‘who in the end must decide.” The volition of an American 
President while in oflice is as perfect as that of a Czar, but is 
strictly limited in area. So by etiquette and custom, though 
not by law—for by law he is more absolute than any King, 
being able to pass an Act of Parliament valid for six months 
of his own metre flat—is the Viceroy of India, who, within his 
function, is absolutely irresponsible while continued in office 
—wmight, for instance, legally order Calcutta to be sacked, yet 
could not interfere in the smallest private suit. M2 would 
be roughly told from below to mind his own business, and 
would be recalled. 

May it not be in this direction, by combining a strict limita- 
tion in the area of power granted to King or President with 
perfect freedom from all but opinion in the exercise of that 
power, that the problem of liberty in Europe may for a time 
be solved, rather than by such an effacement of the ruler 
that no man not born both a king and a weak man will put up 
with such restraints ? We cannot imagine a King of Prussia who 
is not a Commander-in-Chief in the full sense, but we can very 
well imagine his surrendering the right of veto on all laws not 
alfecting the Army. We cannot imagine a French President or 
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King without a policy—he would be scorned—but we can 
very well imagine him without any control over legislation 
except a veto, or over anything, such as the action of the 
Law Courts, not strictly political, That was the situa- 
tion of Leopold of Belgium and of our own William IIL, 
and it worked very fairly, might, if the term of oflice 
were limited, work very well indeed. We English should 
certainly be unwilling to surrender the principle in the case 
of the Judges, who, within their strictly limited functions, are 
both in law and practice entirely above control. It is not so 
good a system, it may be, as Parliamentary Government ; but 
Parliamentary Government on the Continent does not work, 
because the executive ruler wishes to fill, and his people think 
he ought to fill, a definite sphere of his own, within which he 
can work on his own opinion, and not on other people’s. If he 
does not do that he is despised, and despises himself. It is a 
noteworthy fact that on the Continent the only thoroughly 
free State—Switzerland—has been obliged to dispense alto- 
gether with political individualities, has never produced any 
known out of their own country, and very few known within 
it. That is a very great loss, perhaps in great countries an 
irreparable loss, government by impersonal Councils having 
hitherto been found inconsistent with sway over great aggre- 
gates of free persons or events of very great calibre,—the 
only exception, Venice, having been governed on a permanent 
system of terror. It would, of course, be very difficult to 
make such a system consistent with hereditary tenure,— 
though even that was accomplished in England in 1683, 
and is accomplished in Sweden now; but there seems 
no complete reason why it should not be consistent with 
election either for long or short terms, the ruler, if incom- 
petent or impracticable within his area of duty, being at last 
dismissed, but until dismissal remaining more than a mere agent 
of the majority. If Parliaments on the Continent cannot, as 
it seems probable they cannot, either bridle or agree with the 
individualities, whether Kings or Persons, the next best device 
is surely to divide power with them, and so preserve liberty, 
and the practice of free political education, without dispensing 
with leaders, natural or elected. Mr. Freeman has evidently 
an idea that on the whole the Person is as necessary as the 
Parliament, and though we cannot assent to that, we can be- 
lieve that in certain states of society the visible leader who 
initiates and controls, who acts of himself without the neces- 
sity of consultation, may be a very useful officer. Only then 
his area of action must be limited, or the liberties of the nation 
are once more surrendered to an individual will. 


HOW “MAD-DOCTORS ” BEG 'THE QUESTION, 
HERE are few professions for which we feel more respect 
than the Medical profession, or in regard to which we would 
adopt with more hearty good faith the old maxim, Cu/qgue fae sud 
arte evedewduimn. Only we like to be sure that it is * in their own 
art,” before we accept medical men’s opinion with the respect due to 
technical authority. We don’t feel any call to trust them when 
they go outside their art to talk those vague wiseacre pomposities, 
concealing complete technical iynorance, which all the world 
can talk as well as they, and then ask us to attach particular 
importance to the results arrived at. Now it is our belief that 
this is exactly what the medical authorities have been doing in 
relation to the recent Watson and Edinunds’ cases, and we can 
find no better proof of it than two articles, one by Der. Morbes 
Winslow, and one editorial. in the Leaneet of last week. The 
L treet is a paper for which We have a profound respect. We sel- 


dom leave a number unread, except when it goes so far beyond 


the range of any but technically elucated men that no lay min | 


could profit by it. We find its tone always high, its know- 
lelge varied and full, and its modical psyecholosy often very 


acute and instructive. But we venture to say that when the! 
Lancet undertook last week to show that both Mir. Wat- 
son and Christiana Edmunds were insane, and should have 


been handed over, as the latter was, to medical treatment in an 
asylum for criminal lunaties, what its writers were unconsciously 
attempting to do, and that very unsuccessfully, was to talk in 
an imposing professional manner, -carrying with it, of course, an 
authority to which in this case their opinion was not entitled, 

on a subject on which they hal no less and no more means of 
coming to any sound conclusion than the public who had read 
the reports of the trials, and not near so much as the jurymen 
and judges who had heard the cases tried. [It is no wonder 
that in painful cases of this kind, those who have the best means 


of forming a sound conclusion should be glad to put off some of | 


their responsibility on those who have less means, but for that 
very reason have less difficulty in obscuring the true bearings of 
the subject in a maze of words and high-sounding conjectures, 
But it is very prejudicial to the effective action of our criminal 
law that this appeal to a Court of mere confusion should lie at 
all. If we may judge by the articles of Dr. Forbes Winslow and of 
the editorial writer in the Liiet itself, those ereat medical autho- 
rities have absolutely no more meaus of getting at the truth in 
this matter than we ourselves possess; but they do come to the 
discussion with the most fatal prepossessions, from which we 
believe ourselves to have been quite free,—prepossessions which 
render their articles utterly worthless as specimens of reasoned 
judgment, because formed on this very simple type, “ These 
people nest have been mad, therefore they are.” 

Now to make good these criticisms let us take the opinions on 
Mr. Watson's case first. Dr. 
demuing the medical advice which led Mr. Watson's counsel to 


Forbes Winslow begins by con- 


treat his case as one of * melancholia,’ which, we need hardly 
tell our readers, is a grand word for dejection founded in physical 
aid not mental or moral causes. * Mere melancholia,” says 
the great mediciner of minds diseased, * has never before been 
advanced in a court of justice as a valid and scieutitic plea in 
favour of a person accused of a capital offence. It would be 
most dangerous to the best interests of society if such a defence 
Was accepted as an excuse for great crimes. I am speaking of 
melancholia pare and simple, unassociated with other symptoms 
of 
read it, said to ourselves, ‘here we are getting on the 
of true Dr. Winslow he have 
independent evidence mental disease even if 
Mr. Watson had not committed this murder, would 
have still justified his in putting him under 
restraint. Here we have got a doctor who is not content to 
judge from the fact of murder, and those signs of general depres- 
sion and excitement which might well both precede and follow 
its commission, that the man must have been mad who did it. 


mental disorder.” ‘This sounded so impartial that as we 
we 
trace science, must 


SeCS 


such of 


its 


friends 


Dr. Forbes Winslow clearly sees that almost any criminal what- 
ever might escape the sentence of the law, if an act of unusual 
and bloody violence, and the variations of spirit likely to accom- 
pany it, are to be sutlicient to prove irresponsibility.’ Accord- 
ingly, we read on in the spirit of disciples, but soon received a 
We that while Dr. Forbes Win- 
slow seriously condemns the excuse of ‘melancholia’ (of 
which there may have been some real evidence) as a justification 


rude shock. discovered 


‘for acquittal, he would not have had the slightest hesitation in 


acquitting Mr. Watson on the plea of conjectural * paroxysmal 
madness’ (of which, as distinguished from the criminal conduet 
of which he was accused, there was no tittle of evidence what- 
We must quote this learned geutleman’s exact words (the 
italics are his own) :— 


ever). 


‘Tam of opinion that the great mental distress and anxiety to which he 
[Mr. Watson] was exposed in consequence of his loss of situation, income, 
and social position, associated with his deep domestic sorrow, which in- 
duced a state of profound despair, had seriously damaged his brain, and 
ultimately also affected his mind, and that, although in all probability 
ordinary observers did not notice in him any well-developed symptoms 
of insauity (and now often this is the case!) previously to the murder, 
the germs or elements of mental alienation were no doubt in existence, 
and the train of powder was laid, ready to be ignited directly the torch 
(an exciting cause) was applied.” [Dr. Forbes Winslow adds here in a 
note:—“It is reported that at the time of the murder he was on the 
brink of starvation, and that he had only £75 in his possession, with no 
prospect of increasing his income.”] ‘I believe that in Mr, Watson’s 
caso the violent quarrel he bad with his wife, the last no doubt cf a 
series (and no revelation has yet been made as to the fearful struggle 
that then took place), acting upon an intensely overwrought and pro- 
bably congested brain, rendered, by the severe strain to which he had 
been exposed, acutely susceptible of morbid exaltation, developed a 
sudden burst of maniacal frenzy (not ordinary anger, as understood by 
the words, ‘/ra furor brevis est’), and that in a state of paroxysmal 
madness (utterly destroying Lis capacity to distinguish between right 
and wrong) which this induced, committed the murder. His apparently 
rational conduct subsequent to the crime does not invalidate this theory. 
The hypothesis of melancholia a/vve could not explain the case; for 
melauchoulia is rarely, if ever, found associated with homicidal impulses.” 
To which beautifully hypothetical answer Dr. Forbes Winslow 
only adds further that he fancies the fumous Latin sentence as 
to the frequently injurious effect of persevering in an old love, 


is an indication “of an wvdetected delusion” in Mr. Watson's 
mind, in which we should quite agree, if “ undetected 
delusion ” means the same thing as a delusion which no 


one has detected, — certainly Dr. Winslow himself has no 
more detected it than a wizard with a divining-rod who says, 
‘There is vold hidden here, has detected the gold if ho gold 
can be found. Yet so clear is Dr. Forbes Winslow on this point, 
that he declares that Mr. Watson ought to have been carefully 
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watched by competent medical eyes for weeks in order to detect | the same reason for which wise astrologers and other prophets 
he “undetected delusion’ which he is sure is there! So) “carefully avoid” codifying the scientific principles by which 
much for this eminent person’s view of Mr. Watson. It they judge. But in the case of Christiana Edmunds the Lancet 
amounts briefly to this, Mr. Watson ought to have been ac- | beats Dr. Forbes Winslow hollow. It is very bold on the ‘ high 
quitted on the plea of hypothetical “ paroxysmal madness,” and « priori line,’ and says what ought to mean, if it means any- 
atchers | thing, that she should have been shut up a year or two ago, at 





- 


of an “undetected delusion,”—for which last skilled 
should have watched lovingly till they found it. Now for the | least before she had done anything wrong at all,—on the opinion 
Leneet's editorial article. It urees that “so long as the | of a couple of doctors, we suppose, that at “the critical age of 





poor man [Mr. Watson] saw before him any hope of forty-three” she must go mad by all the laws of physiology :— 
obtaining a subsistence” (remember, curacies yielding £100 “Tf there be one thing certainly proved in mental medicine, itis this,— 
that for any woman belonging to a family which (like that of the 

fied cet, Be ot Ee tek eee Be lesihalie Edmunds’s) was a prey to insanity and other nervous diseases, and liy- 
a men), 7 _ - : 1S (Provan y’ ing an involuntarily single life while struggling with hysteria and sup- 
ital provocations with patience, showing a chas- pressed sexual feeling, it would be almost /mpossible to go on to the 

tened and self-restrained temper which was not 


to €120 a year are to be had everywhere by properly quali- 











severe) mar 
only respect- | critical ago of forty three without actual derangement of mind. That 
, her crime had a motive, and that her conduct was directed with an 

the ] F lie ait : ‘ 11 Cee eee ; infernal cunning towards her end, is not in the least inconsistent with 
1¢ loss of his situation thoroughly unhinged him, and from that the worst forms of madness. We do not hesitate to say that had 
ingel man. That the change really affected | Christiana Edmunds been hanged, a judicial murder would have been 


able, but admirable. It is equally plain that the shock of 





moment he was a el 
committed,” 


his whole mental balance scems cle: r from evidence as to his 

conduct before, during, and after the murder.” The Lanesf then Here is a woman who shows the acutest perception of the 
quotes the evidence adduced as to his occasional forgetfulness, culpability of her own particular crime, indeed of a much 
his nervousness in performing clerical duty, his talking to him- liehter shade of erime than her own, though of the same 
self, and his indifference to his situation after the murder, and class, and tries to rouse public indivnation against it in an- 


the brutal circumstances of the murder, the excessive battering | other, who she well knows has not committed it; she has 


to which his poor victim was subjected,—all facts before the | never betrayed the slightest alienation of intellect that any one 
jury, all facts of a general nature, and in no degree whatever tech- | can detect, though Dr. Forbes Winslow sees one of his invisible 
nical, nor sugeesting any technical inferences founded on medi- | finger-posts to “ an undetected delusion,” and the most strenuous 


cal considerations, but purely and wholly of a common-sense ; 0! her medical supporters in Court only ventured to vindicate for 


kind, of the bearing of which twelve men with the prisoner before | her a place in that * border-land between crime and insanity” 
them and a good jude to euide them were infinitely better able | which is peopled, we are assured, by so many “ quasi-lunaties ;” 


+t impression than a medical gentleman who | yet the Lawcet, in the plenitude of its medical infallibility, says 





to form a corre: 
writes in the absence of all these valuable aids to judgement, but | the woman's insanity was already over-due, that it can speak 


arently of a very strong and positive pre- | “ without a shade of the he itation one feels in a doubtful case,” 


possession. Among these “evidences” of insanity —(which, by and that if she had been hanged a “ judicial murder would have 
the way, the Luncet accumulates without any reference whatever been committed.” Such dogmatism, founded on no technical 


to the evidences of sanity, deciding that the proof of * clearness | groun ls, which teaches, if it teaches anything, that a law should be 


of intellect in some directions” is off the question,—though it can- | passed to shut up persons with a certain proportion of ancestors of 


not show pro fs of uneleariuess of intelleet in @uy di ection) wt 
where was there a single one which conveyed more meaning and intellect themselves or not, seems to us to tell much more against 
} 





ak or shaken minds, whether such persons show signs of a weak 


would have more weight in the eyes of atrained physiologist and | the foolish presumption of the medical profession in venturing be- 
physician than in the eyes of a sensible man of the worll? Ts yond the howndary of its proper art, than in favour of the persons 


} 


it to be yvreten lex th ul the hal it of talkin ry TO voursell and on heh ilf of whom these contident opinions are pronounce lL With 
] 3 ana i i 














tha o 
oceasi mally shaking your fist in street on the part of a | su ‘hoy intons be ore the public, it is well if people do not come to the 
man who is known to have had long-standing quarrel con lusion that the dovmatisi of those who are vulgarly termed 
with his wife and subsequent victim,—e mvyeys to a physician | "u 1"-doctors is by no means on the border-land between medical 
specific inform tion f a lesi mol the brain ? Poos the violent kn wledyve ; nd the pomp. " preten ion whi h lows not always 
battering of the victim,—the rument of murder was o1 iceal ignorance,—is, in fact, by no means an “undetected ” de- 
vhich needed yviok ni han lin r to hy Hcient for i PUPpose, lnsion. Dr. F rh Winslow and the La f will shake no sensi 
prove more to a physician than it proves to a judge or juryman Yom’ nyiction that the judge and juries in the Watson ar 
If we are to be told that t! t of evidence has a special Edimnnds’ e: s had far better data for decidir m the o 
meaning for trained physiologists, had better hand over all) of these unhappy eu'prits than any of the Judges in the 3 
criminal and a good nany civil cases into the hands of trained Courts of Ca ation to which appeal is so often and so unfor- 
physir logists at onee. They would pr ably prove to us that tunat ly made. We venture. moreover, to believe that had Mr. 
half the common assaults, and all offen adinittine of being | Watson been a bricklayer instead of a clergyman, and Miss 
: : - 


attributed to extreme poverty and accompanied by signs of Edmunds a nursemaid, we should have heard very little of 




















agitation, are to the experi of the physician o vusly ; th fident verdicts of insanity. Not, of course, that we 
due to lesion of the brain. mean to haree either Mr. Bruce. who is a man of 
The remarks of these rreat m lical authorities on the « » oO] honour, or any of the doctors with intention lly makine any 
Christiana Edmunds are still more remarkable. Dr. Forbes class distinction,—as it suits Mr. Winterbotham’s purpose to 
Winslow keeps to his cautious but not very instructive “might | impute to us,—but only that these gentlemen cannot really he- 
h ive b ms.” aor It might h \ been t tail h he hy i | wn in ane lie ‘ hat persons ol thei "OWT ¢ la 30 1 do +B thines with- 
passion for Dr. Beard, and that she was under a delusion out being insane.—-a prepossession which, we sulinit, is wholly 
that he had encouraged it.” No doubt it might. and it © might illegitimate. The Deily Telegraph has itself established this 
have been found” th Trop mM J Lemettre were | side of our case. What conceivable distinction, except one in 
under an insane delusion thu hey were Thugs and bound by (ddineton the shoemuker’s fayour,—can b rawn between the 
the oaths of Thugs, but Enelish law does not a pt the vast erime tor which Mi. Watson the ch reyiman is not to be hanged, 
sto ot an experien l mid ‘*- eat le ¢ ] bh vail vil ich Addineton the shoemaker wa hanwed 
delusions, ¢ wishing a ’ ils for acquitt und 
the \ ry Casy category of a * might have b ke 1) Forbes 
Winslow goes on to approve of Dr. Robertson's su ion that DR. CARPENTER ON THE THEORY OF COMMON SENSE. 
Christiana Edmunds’ act w “on the Dborder-land J n i, W. B. CARPENTER has written a very interesting and 
crime and insanity,” beloneine to a region which ] 1] a | ingenious paper on the theory of Common Sense in the 
tertium- 1 L whiel by teal " February number of the Contemporary Revicw,—the drift of it 
* quasi-lunatics.” in evidence of whose exist | v being that the gift of Common Sense depends ultimately on the 
verse from B ! And he} y has n ( capacity to « readily aud easily all the stores of appropriate 
say except that Dr. Robertson was * no doubt quite right in sup- experience to converge on any point submitted for judgment, and 
posing that Christiana Edmunds formed one of th ‘peculiar therefore, of course, to discriminate instantaneously between the 
people,’ and might have ran well in harn yh | experienee which is appropriate and that which is inappropriate 


murderess Constance Kent.” No wonder Dr. Forbes Winslow adds for our guidance in any particular emergency. On this definition, 
‘for | however, as we have now too briefly stated it, a very telling 
I , have now too briefly stated y telling 








that “ definitions of insanity. in any of its types or forms, shou 
be carefull, ided by the medi itness.” Tt would he a/ eriticism might be passed, to which Dr. Carpenter is prepared with 


very prudent precaution, and, as far as we can see, precisely tor! a very ingenious reply. It might be said with it justice that 
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many children, and even young children, who have very little 
experience, have a great deal more common sense than grown-up 
people; nay, that it is not very unusual for people to Jose common 
sense as they grow older, as they get a greater store of experi- 
ence, appropriate and otherwise, from which to draw for their 
own guidance. To this objection, which is nowhere put 
in the paper before us, but which we have put for the better 
definition of Dr. Carpenter’s view, Dr. Carpenter’s theory fur- 
nishes a very ingenious reply. Ile points out, first, that children 
come into the world with very different inherited capacities for 
using experience,—some having as decided a gift for bringing all 
the faculties to bear rapidly and easily on a given point, as others 
have for special departments like music or calculation. Aud 
next he notices that the specialization to which a bent for par- 
ticular studies leads, often tends to injure this faculty for whole- 
ness of mind, for rapidity of concentration and discrimination. 
Learned men, he remarks in effect, are apt to trust too much to 
the methods of thought acquired in their own particular lines of 
study, so that they may be, as it were, unlearning their common 
sense by the very processes by which they cultivate their special 


sense. And we may add, on the same principle, that it is quite 
possible for minds of limited power to manage a small 
range of experience much better than a large,—to get 


confused, as it were, with resources on too great a scale,— 
and therefore to show far more common within the 
comparatively limited field of childish experience than ia the 
greater world of society or public life. ‘That is probably the expla- 
nation of a phenomenon you often see,—how very sagacious people 
instinctively shrink from a field which their tact tells them is too 
big for them to manage, and keep to one where they are really 
supreme. In the same way, a very sensible child will often grow 
into a much less sensible man, through a certain want of capacity 
for width of judgment, which leads to something of bewilderment 
as the sphere of experience enlarges. On the other hand, a slow 
child, with much less early quickness in bringing his faculties to 
bear on all he has learned,—a matter-of-fact child, as it is called, 
with a great capacity for being taken in by superficial appearances, 
—will yetsometimes show in the end a far greater power of mental 
growth, a far larger power of dealing with wide ranges of fact, 
than the one who could rapidly conquer the smaller field. All 
this will depend, according to Dr. Carpenter, on the inberited 
tendencies. On this only his paper definitely pronounces,— 
that common sense, wherever it is conspicuous, springs from a 
both inherited and acquired faculty of bringing all the appropriate 
experiences to bear at once on the single point before the mind ; 
while the want of common sense consists in applying inappropriate 
processes of thought to the question before the mind, which may 
either be due to a natural want of cohesion among the various 
practical capacities, or to the disuse of that power of ready com- 
bination which so often arises from the limitations of special fields 
of study. ll get 


scnse 


All that Dr. Carpenter insists on is, that in all genuine 
common sense, the skill shown goes far beyond the power of consci- 
ously justifying it, and is more the embodiment of past experience, 
whether of the individual or of his ancestors, than of imme- 
diate intellectual effort. A child’s common sense, if of unnsual 
force, must be more due to inherited capacity for using experience 
well than to experience itself, just as a young pointer’s usefulness 
must be due more to breed than to training. A mature person’s 
common sense may be due to both inherited capacity for using ex- 
perience and to a wide range of experience itself, and if of unusual 
But the inherited 
capacity probably implies the organization and embodiment of 


force, must be due in some measure to both. 
ancestors’ experience, so that the whole working capital of 
any man’s common sense consists, first, of the fixed capital 
which was saved up and embodiel by his ancestors into a 
tact which they transmitted to him ready-made, and of which he 
cannot explain the seeret at all; and next, of that which he bas 
saved up for himself out of his own experience, of which he pro- 
bably knows the secret very slightly, having forgetten how he 


acauired it, just as he has forgotten how he learned to walk, 
though retaining the power itself. 


Such is, in brief, Dr. Carpenter’s theory of Common 


Sense, 
when stripped of the physiological and psychological teciinicalities 
of his somewhat too abstruse exposition. He maintains that just 
as we learn to associate our various iv/i/ 
of colour, the indistinctness of form, and the muscular straining 
of our eyes in gazing at an object, with those visual and muse 


wes from the faintness 





impressions, and to associate them so closely that we seem to our- 
selves really to see distance, and cannot even realize that we do 
not see it but only infer it from what we do see, so we learn to 


associate former judgments, slowly and painfully formed out of a | 


‘whole host of minute appearances, so closely with these appear- 


that we events without 


ances, pass positive opinions on 
recognizing that our sureness of view really represents 
experience either not our own at all, or long forgotten 


by us, but which has nevertheless left a permanent prac- 
tical stamp upon our minds,—which has moulded the very 
form of our expectations, and trained us where to look for what 
we want. Now, the only objection we have to this theory is not 
that it is untrue, for it is certainly in very great measure true, but 
that it assuredly attaches too exclusive an importance to the fune- 
tion of experience in moulding our habits of thought and expecta- 
tion. We have given what we believe would be, on this theory, 
Dr. Carpeuter’s explanation of the fact that common sense is very 
frequently even greater in the young than in the mature,—may be 
even greater in the same person when young than when mature. 
But we do not think that explanation,—the only one which is, as 
it seems to us, consistent with the theory,—at all adequate to the 
facts. It is not only specialists, it is not only those who have the 
power of fuily digesting but a very limited expericuce, who some- 
times seem to lose in common sense by the acquisition of 
a larger ficld of action and memory. Imagination, which 
so often falls of in later life,—smothered, as it were, 
under experience,—is, within certain limits, one of the most 
important of all the elements of common sense, and we do 
not see how imagination can really be analyzed, by any 
conceivable feat of psychological dexterity, into a product of 
either ancestral or individual experieuce. Genius, at least in 
practical matters,—the highest kind of military genius, to take 
one example,—is no doubt only a transcendent kind of common 
sense; but you never find any such genius of which ove of the most 
remarkable constituents is not an extraordinary freshuess of view, 
« freshness of view which no art of transmutation could, we 
imagine, educe from a higher aud completer ‘co-ordination ” (to 
use Dr. Carpenter’s phrase) of former and inherited experiences. 
No doubt that, too, must be included in such genius; but what is 
distinctive of the finer common sense, and of the genius which is 
a glorified form of the higher common sense, is insight into the 
enormous value of some habitually neglected element of force, a 
leaning to the striking out of unused paths, a disposition to 
appeal in human affairs to veins of motive and sentiment rarely 
touched. Now put it how you will, it is scarcely conceivable at all 
that a tendency to a wise neglect of organized, in favour of 
unorganized, experience can spring out of the accumulations of 
experience. You can hardly explain a great poet or a great 
religious genius, from the new embodiment and co-ordination 
of the largest experience of the past. Yet the finer common 
sense has always, along with its skill in using experience, a 
touch of poetic insight about it, a talent for the use of unde- 
veloped agencies, a gift for preferring au unexpected method 
to an expected, a great alacrity aud courage for new lines 
of enterprise. Dr. Carpenter’s theory of common sense would, 
we think, if it were taken as exhaustive, explain a great deal 
too much. Surely it should lead us to expect a gradual 
triumph in our minds for the intellectual and moral influ- 
ence of the things which and so work 
themselyes deepest into the practical grain of our ‘ auto- 
happen very rarely, 


happ uw ople nest, 


habits, over the things which 


matic ” 
but which, when they do happen, carry a good deal of 
moral inflaence with them. ‘Lo illustrate what we mean, 


moral awe, and the attitades of mind which accompany awe, are 
comparatively rare in modern life. It would be hardly possible for 
the kind of events which excite it so far to enter into the tissue of 
our experience as to exercise a very great influence over our 
un ious and involuntary judgments. Yet is it not true that 
insitht into this class of feelings, and the best mode of acting in 
relation to the events which inspire them, is one of the very highest 


yn 





tests of the finer common sense?” A person who has not common 
sense enough to show real insight in relation to the feelings caused 


by death or to deep religious emotion, or to any other re/atively un- 
usual class of fe ‘lings, has not certainly common sense of the higher 
kind. We cannot help thinking that you must include in com- 
mon sense not only the ready response to all common and deeply 
wodes of action which get hold of 
the part of the but that freshness 
of nature which can at will shake off these automatic and 
deeply ingrained associations, aud take a flight beyond thtm. 
There is a power of sharp reaction aginst those constituents of 
cominon sense on which Dr. Carpenter chiefly insists, which must 
yet be included in common sense,—the power of the new as well as’ 
the power of the old,—the power of appreciating the forge of 
what has not fully ingrained itself in our nature, cause it bas not 





ingrained modes of action, a 
also 


ind 
mind, 


‘automatic ’ 
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fully ingrained itself there, as well as the power of integrating, as it 
were, the whole of our past experience; and the former seems to 
us to be demanded at least as much as the latter for the constitu- 
tion of the higher kind of common sense. ‘The aggregation of 
innumerable experiences not only fails to explain the ‘* necessary” 
character of some of our mental conceptions, but fails still more 
completely, we think, to ‘explain the power of imagination, and 
of all that part of human life which appeals to the imagination. 
If all things were built up out of the crust of aggregated ex- 
periences, we should become more and more subject to the mental 
dominion of those influences of which we have most experience, 
and the real would gradually expel the ideal from human life. 
Does not the higher common sense virtually teach us, on the 
other hand, that the balance is in the long run always preserved ? 
Not the less, however, do we owe much to Dr. Carpenter for his 
subtle and valuable contribution to the theory of Common Sense. 


ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS. 
———~>—_ 
XXX.—ANNE. 

T is scarcely possible to conceive of a greater contrast in respect 
of greatness than that presented between the reign and the 
character of Anne Stuart. The reign, although it occupied but 
a small fractional part of the life of the (Queen, was, in point of 
results, one of the most important in the annals of England,—the 
Queen, though she was one of the best-intentioned and most con- 
scientious of our Sovereigns, was at the same time one of the least 
able and most common-place. Although her peculiarities and 
weaknesses really determined to a great degree not only the fate 
of the English Constitution, but the whole course of Kuropean 
events, she seems tous now in herself rather an accident than an 
essential part of her own reign. A youthful fancy, confirmed by 
habit, placed her at the almost absolute command of an able but 
rapacious and overbearing woman, and to the accident of this 
woman becoming the wife of John Churchill we owe nearly all of 
national greatness that is associated with the name of (Queen Anne. 
Had this imperious favourite not obtained this ascendancy over 
the mind of a weak Princess, the armies of England might never 
have been commanded by the great General who led them to 
victory, and the power of Louis XLV. might have remained un- 
broken, even it did not become still more paramount in Europe. 
So, had Sarah Jennings been as capable of retaining as she was of 
gaining an ascendancy over the mind of her royal mistress, the 
influence of France over the affairs of Europe might have been 
suspended for many years, even if that country itself should 
have escaped dismemberment, and the empire and resources of 
Spain might have been once more placed at the disposal of 
the House of Austria. Again, had not the sentiments of 
Marlborough’s wife and the opportunities for a display of his 
military abilities afforded by the great Muropean contest against 
the power of France gradually estrangel his sympathies from 
the Tory party and its High-Church and Right-Divine associa- 
tions, and drawn him towards the leaders of the Whig party, the 
fortune of whose cause hung on the issue of that European contest, 
Anne might have been left entirely to the impulses of her own 
religious and political predilections, and the Crown of Great 
Britain might have passed, either by substitution or succession, to 
the exiled but legitimate heir of the House of Stuart, to the 
entire exclusion of the Protestant House of Hanover. England, 
in that case, might have been doomed to a repetition of the great 
Civil Wars of the preceding century and on an equal seale. On 
the other hand, had not the subtle and intriguing Iarley succeeded 
in finding a suitable instrument for his purpose of undermining 
the position of Marlborough in the ‘ very humble” Abigail [ill 
(better known as Mrs. Masham), Aune might have never dared to 
rebel against the tyranny of the Duchess of Marlborough, and Eng- 
land might have taken the place of France as the arbiter of Europe, 
and in her turn provoked a hostile European coalition. As it 
was, Anne Stuart, herself deeply imbued with the principles of 
Right Divine, ascended the throne and remained upon it to the 
end of her life, to the exclusion of the legitimate heir; called to her 
ounsels men whose principles she detested and for whom she had 
no personal regard, and curtailed her reign of its growing European 

















| to assure you of it. 


parties, the principles of one of which outraged her most cherished 

feelings, and the designs of the most efficient members of the 

other of which menaced the very existence of her royal authority, 

As in the case of William ILI., no doubt, the anomalous position 

of Anne from her early years had a good deal to do with this 

strange paralysis of personal character; but, as in his case, 

the character itself had still more direct influence. Anne lost 

at an early age the support and guidance of a mother, and 

although we have no reason to suppose that the influence of Anne 

IIlyde would have tended much to the elevation of her daughter's 

character, yet it might have absorbed in a more wholesome manner 

some of that excessive craving for sympathetic and reassuring 

friendship which the timid and helpless nature of Anne always 
exhibited, and which made her the slave of Sarah of Marl- 
borough. The care and superintendence of an energetic step- 
mother might have prevented this ascendancy, but Mary of 
Modena, in addition to the disadvantages inseparable from 
this difficult position, was a Roman Catholic of a very ex- 
treme and bigoted type, while the only influence which shared 
with friendship the sway over the mind of Anne was a strong 
religious conviction. Fortunately for her ultimate chances of 
succession to the throne of England, Aune was educated by divines 
of the Anglican communion, and such a mind as hers became 
entirely subjugated by the system of High-Church Protestant- 
ism which recommended itself to her by proffering authorita- 
tive guidance, while leaving her a nominal freedom. At the 
same time, it laid sufficient stress on the necessity of forms 
and ceremonies to present her religious duty to her in a concrete 
form, in which she might discharge it without much call upon her 
intellectual powers, or disturbing appeals to her moral con- 
sciousness. ‘I'o the convictions thus early adopted Anne clung 
with the tenacity which is so often exhibited on one or two 
points bya mind which is in general irresolute and vacillating. 
It may seem strange that one with such views should have found a 
congenial associate in Lady Churchill, whose theological opinions 
were as openly latitudinarian as her character was unscrupulous. 
But this divergence between the friends was really one of the things 
which contributed to confirm the ascendancy of the favourite. Lady 
Churchill had from the first assumed the rd/e of the candid friend 
who flatters not, and while she made this a pretext for allowing some 
part of her naturally domineering and insolent spirit to display 
itself openly in her demeanour towards Aune, she recommended 
herself to the confiding yet anxious and suspicious tempera- 
ment of her mistress, by this apparent independence and honesty 
on such an important point of divergence. And perhaps, after 
all, Anne felt a little of the pleasure which very good people 
sometimes experience in thus indulging in a questionable and 
contraband enjoyment. Mary of Orange, who did not relish 
what she had seen and heard of her sister’s favourite, ventured 
to give her a warning, and Anne thus meets one of the charges 
against Lady Churchill:—‘It is true she is not so strict as 
some are, nor dves she keep such a bustle with Religion, which 
I confess, I think, is none the worse, for one sces so many saints 
mere devils, that if one be a good Christian, the less show one 
makes the better, in my opinion. ‘Then, as for moral principles, it 
is impossible to have better, and without all that, lifting up of the 
hands and eyes, and often going to church, will prove but a very 
laine devotion.” ‘There is an ingenuity and good sense in this 
plea, which, whether it represented Anne’s deliberate senti- 

ment, or was a mere by her 
desire to excuse her anomalous friendship, satisfied Mary that 
the only way was to endeavour to influence her sister through 
Lady Churchill, whom from that time she tried to conciliate. The 
friends, in their joint pursuit of a perfectly candid friendship, had 
agreed to employ in their correspondence the more familiar names of 
* Mrs, Morley” and ‘* Mrs. Freeman ;” and one letter will suffice 
as an illustration of the terms on which they stood in the heyday 
of their attachment. Anne writes to her favourite, —‘* Dear Mrs. 

Freeman may easily imagine I cannot have much to say since I 

saw her. However, I must write two words; for though [ believe 
she does not doubt of my constancy, seeing how base and false all 

the world is, I am of that temper, I think, I can never say enough 

‘Therefore, give me leave to assure you they 

And there is no misery I cannot readily 


passing expression inspired 


can never change me. 


reputation and lowered for the time the position of England by | resolve to suifer, rather than the thought of parting from you. 


what was certainly in itself an inglorious and discreditable pacifi- 
cation, though it may have really been a not unfortunate event for 
the more lasting interest of this country. 


| 


From beginning to] A romantic ‘eternal friendship ” 


And I do swear, I would sooner be tora in pieces than alter this 
My dear Mrs. Freeman, | beg to hear from you.” 


my resolution. 
such as this, very common 


end, this Queen, with more marked political and religious prefer-|in the early annals of young ladies, has generally its euthanasia 
ences than the majority of our Princes, was almost a passive} in the marriage of one of the contracting parties, but there was 
puppet of external circumstances, and a tool alternately of two } assuredly no romance in the marriage-lot of Anne to conflict with 
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the claims of friendship. Charles II.’s witty saying as to the | 
hopeless dulness of Prince George of Denmark is well known, and 
although Anne herself had no very fine intellectual susceptibilities 
to be outraged by this prosaic associate, she must have been devoid 
of all imagination and all youthful sentiment if she had not 
experienced some want of a familiar interchange of ideas with a 
rather more interesting companion than her husband. ‘Thus the 
hopeless stolidity of Princes George was an invaluable auxiliary 
to the ambition of Sarah Churchill. ‘That lady's brilliant and 
audacious qualities had indeed for Anne all the attractive piquancy 
of contrast to her husband's, as well as to her own, and until they 
assumed the form of exacting insolence and incessant jealous up- 
braiding, they supplied to Anne’s anxious and timid nature all the , 
pleasurable support and excitement of a stimulating drink. 

Notwithstanding, however, what to some women would have 
been the intolerable companionship of such a husband as the one 
she was mated to, Anne was a happy as well as an 
affectionate wife, and a devoted, though most unfortunate 
mother. Child after child was born only to die in infancy or 
childhood. Here the character of Anne displayed itself 
to best advantage. Her naturally kind and affectionate heart 
made her feel keenly what her deep and unaffected piety enabled 
her to bear with touching resignation. On one occasion the | 
deaths of two children came in the closest succession, and at a time 
when she was attending the sick-bed of her husband, and Lady 
Russell gives us a picture of the two parents which deserves a place 
by the side of the less respectful portraits which history has handed , 
down to us of both in their more public capacities. ‘“‘The good Prin- | 
cess,” she writes, ‘has taken her chastisement heavily; the first | 
relief of that sorrow proceeded from calming of a greater, the 
Prince being so ill of a fever. I never saw any relation more 
moving than that of seeing them together. Sometimes they wept, 
sometimes they mourned in words, and hand-in-hand,—he sick in 
bed, she the carefullest nurse to him that can be imagined.” 

Her relations with her father and step-mother are a less pleasing 
subject. James was one of those fathers who are profoundly con- 
vinced that an excessive indulgence to their children (especially 
when young) should command throughout life not only a 
gratitude corresponding in kind, but an absolute devotion | 
in the most important matters. He seemed to expect 
that his eldest daughter, in the unbroken correspondence which he 
exacted from her until the Revolution severed them for ever, should 
write always with a sense of the paramount claims of a father over 
those of a husband. So with Anne, although he was himself 
sacrificing his family interests to his mistaken idea of his Religious 
duty, and his theory of the absolute authority of the Crown, he 
could not for a moment recognize the right of his daughter to 
obey the dictates of her religious convictions, which identified the , 
success of his cause with the destruction of her own cherished Church. 
He could never see in her the duty-obeying woman, but only the 
ungrateful and unfilial child. Aune’s motives in joining with her 
sister and brother-in-law against her father were, no doubt, mixed 
ones, in which duty only formed one ingredient. She had never been 
on pleasant terms of intimacy with her step-mother, and towards her 
father her feelings had, in consequence, even from a domestic point of 
view, become much diminished in warmth. ‘The diflicult problem of 
the duties of a father between the children of a former marriage 
and the wife of his subsequent choice was scarcely likely to receive a 
satisfactory solution in the case of persons with the peculiarities 
and intellectual inferiority of James and Anne. James, like other 
fathers in a similar position, seems to have thought it the impera- 
tive duty of his children to fallin love with any woman he might 
himself prefer, and to continue undiminished towards him- 
self that affection which, in the eyes of his children, he now , 
bestowed on them in only asecondary degree. Mary of Modena, 
so far as we can trace her action, does not seem to have been , 
a harsh or wilfully unjust step-mother, and appears, at any rate, 
to have sought to conciliate the affections of her step-daughter. 
But Anne, previously disposed to anticipate ill-treatment, 
and under the influence of a nature especially sensitive on small 
points of ceremonial and observance, was only too ready | 
to misconstrue the acts of the Queen, who, whether a judicious, 
was in this respect certainly not a successful diplomatist. 
Anne revenged herself for supposed slights and ill-will by pouring 
out her complaints and innuendoes against her step-mother in 
letters to her sister Mary ; and in these letters her father and his 
second wife figure under the unceremonious names of ‘* Mansel” 
and “ Mansel’s wife.” Mary, however, as we learn from Anne's 
own complaint, would take no notice of these insinuations against 
the unwelcome relative, though she was almost as little inclined 
towards her as her sister, and had a keener sense of her dangerous 


| tion for the time tosuch a mind as that of Anne. 
other circumstances, they did the same to those whose intellects were 


intimate friendship, but of ordinary friendly intercourse. 


influence over James as an ardent Roman Catholic. Anne had 
evidently a certain pleasure in fancying herself a victim of domestic 
injustice, and it is ludicrous to read her expressions of surprise 
that she had not yet been persecuted for her religious belief, 
and her confident anticipations of the coming trial to her faith and 
constancy. ‘he announcement of the probable birth of a child, 
which, should it prove a boy, would shut out both her sister and 
kerself from the succession to the Crown, provoked the jealous sus- 
picions of Anne to the utmost, and she had evidently made up 
her mind under any circumstances, to disbelieve in a boy. 
The excessive jubilation of the Roman Catholic party at the 
event and the great importance to their cause of such an occur- 
rence at this crisis were facts quite suflicient to carry convic- 
Indeed, joined to 


better capable of estimating evidence, as well as to the great mass 
of the nation, At a subsequent period, indeed, these suspicions 
gave way before other and stronger feelings, and beforeshe wascalled 
upon to ascend the throne herself, Anne had recognized in mind and 
in words the unlucky Roman Catholic heir as her true brother. At 
the crisis of the Revolution, however, Anne acted under the com- 
bined influence of a deep sense of her religious duty, of a strong 
prejudice against her step-mother, and of an angry belief that the 


rights of her sister and herself had been outraged by an iniquitous 


upish conspiracy. 

There can be but little doubt that the influence of Sarah 
Churchill had been exerted to increase the bias of Anne against 
her step-mother, and to inflame her suspicions respecting her sup- 
posed brother. ‘The same influence was from that time directed to 


| the fostering of ill-will between the Princess and her sister and 


brother-in-law. ‘The favourite thought her influence insecure if 
it were shared in any degree with another person, and 
demanded and long enforced a perfect monopoly not only of 
She 
probably knew that Mary of Orange had endeavoured to 
warn Anne against her growing influence, and this she would 
never have forgiven, even had the intellectual capacity of 
Mary herself not rendered her a dangerous rival in the guidance 
of Aune. ‘The unavyowed but natural rivalry between William 


IIL. and Marlborough added largely to the growth of an ill- 


will between their wives, each of whom was a most devout admirer 
of her husband’s abilities, and equally jealous for his interests and 
reputation, though their conjugal devotion manifested itself in the 
one case in passive obedience, in the other in a shrewish tyranny. 


|The baseness and treachery which were so strangely blended in 
| Marlborough with such noble qualities brought on his public dis- 


grace. Mary insisted on Anne abandouing the society of the 
wife of a man thus situated. The best as well as the weakest parts 
of Anne’s character were roused in opposition to such a demand, 
and the natural obstinacy of both sisters on certain points 
increased perhaps by the knowledge of Anne's penitential 
communications with her father, rendered the breach almost if not 
quite irreparable. It is still a disputed point whether a reconcilia- 
tion was effected when Queen Mary lay on her death-bed. The 
death of Mary, however, seems to have softened the heart of Anne 
towards her brother-in-law, and at the death of William she was on 
fairly good terms with him, and Marlborough had been pardoned 
his offences and restored to outward favour. 

‘The accession of Anne herself to the throne placed her, as we 
have already said, in a most painful dilemma betweén conflicting 
views of duty. On the one hand, stood the rights of her now 
acknowledged brother, and her own theory of indefeasible heredi- 
tary right; on the other, her sense of duty to the Church of 
England, strengthened by her own antipathy to Roman Catholi- 
cism. ‘The scale was turned against an abdication by the active 
opposition of Marlborough and his wife, and the persistent 


'though passive resistance of George of Denmark, added to 


the (ueen’s own natural timidity. This last feature in 
her character had really great influence over the course of 
politics during her reign. It precipitated her first estrange- 
ment from the Tory chiefs whom she had summoned to her 
counsels at her accession, but whose violent course with respect to 
the Nonconformists alarmed her as to a possible renewal of civil 
convulsions. ‘Ibe somewhat violent conduct of the Whigs, when 
in their turn they possessed the power, added to the distrust which 
the Queen entertained of their attachment to the Established 
Church, in some degree nerved her to the effort to shake off 
the yoke of the Duchess of Marlborough. The conduct of the 
favourite since the accession of her mistress to the throne had been 
almost incredibly foolish. She had always ruled over Anne by open 
dictation, but this had hitherto been bleaded with affectionate 
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acknowledgment of favours, had respected outward appearances, 
and had not humiliated the Princess in the eyes of the public. 


| 


| would sometimes be for several weeks together, although 
the thing were ever so reasonable, or that even the public suffered 


But Sarah Churchill had indulged her own insolence of spirit so | by the delay.” The same writer intimates that this curious mode 
' of self-assertion on the part of the Queen had the important result 


much that she no longer had it in her own control, and in- 
son for softening the tone of her dictation and relaxing her claim 
to a monopoly of confidence and favour, she sought to secure 
her power by increased and less guarded imperiousness, by 
additional exorbitancy of demands, and by a string of jealous and 
bitter reproaches, which made her society and her letters a con- 
stant source of vexation and discomfort to the (Queen, instead of a 
pleasure and a support. 
jealous selfishness. Fearing the influence of a woman at all 
resembling herself in character, she placed near the Queen only 
those whose inferiority of intellect and seeming humility appeared 
to afford a guarantee against their becoming her rivals; but she 
never anticipated that to one who, like Anne, was thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the opposite qualities as exemplified in the Duchess 


She fell a victim at last to her own | 


stead of recognizing in the change from Princess to Queen a rea- | of baffling the plans of those among her ministers who were 


anxious to pave the way by preparatory measures for the succeg- 
sion of the ‘Chevalier St. George,” as the legitimate Stuart 
Prince was styled. The hesitation and delays of Anne left them 
at her death unorganized and helpless spectators of the rapid and 
determined measures of their political opponents for the peaceful 
proclamation and acknowledgment of George of Hanover. In 
this particular case, the Queen’s humour was strengthened by her 
natural timidity, which led her to shrink from committing her- 


self to any decided step in favour of her brother, added to the 


herself, these signs of a gentler and less powerful character would , 


have an especial attraction. For a long time, however, Anne dared 
only intrigue secretly against her haughty tyrant, and even when 
the breach was a declared one, she encountered the remonstrances 


sullenness. ‘The following description of a scene between the 


Queen and the Duchess, though it may have been somewhat | 
| her authority. 


embellished by the witty malignity of the latter, is probably 


substantially a faithful picture, and is too characteristic to be | 
| dent, is rather that of a somewhat common-place private individual 


omitted :— 

“Upon the Gth of April, 1710, I followed my letter to Kensington, so 
soon that Her Majesty could not write another harsh letter, which I 
found she intended. I sent a page of the back stairs to acquaint Hor 
Majesty that I was there, Sho was alone; however, the man stayed 
longer than was usual upon such occasions, and then told me the Queen 
would have me come in. As soon as I opened the door, she said she 
was going to write tome. ‘Upon what, Madam ?’ said I. 


| 


The Queen—‘I did not open your letter till just now, and I was going | 


to write to you.’ 


Lady Marlborough—' Was there anything in it, Madam, that you had | 


a mind to answer ?’ 
Lhe Queen—‘I think there is nothing you can have to say, but you 


of the fallen favourite with the defensive attitude of dogged | not be 


dislike entertained by herself, in common with many sovereigns, to 
the presence and public recognition of a successor. Both the 
Protestant Tory party and the Whigs had in turn experienced her 
grave displeasure at a proposal that the Electoral family should 
be invited to England; and, in the case of the Chevalier, 
Anne could not free her mind from the additional terror 
that his presence in the United Kingdom might be speedily 
followed by her own deposition in his favour. She could 
blind to the fact that a recognition of his claims 
to the throne in any form, however contingent, implied a con- 
fession of usurpation on her part which must seriously undermine 


The portrait which we have endeavoured to draw, as must be evi- 


than of a sovereign. Yet Annehad in public, at any rate, theexternal 
bearing of a queen, and she possessed one or two truly queenly 
qualities, which raise her memory above entire contempt. She 
had a high idea of the dignity of the royal position, and an even 
exaggerated sense of the importance of State ceremonial and the 
stage effects of Royalty. Her countenance, though heavy and 
devoid of the charm of intelligence, was comely, and even impres- 
sive from its repose. ler expression, as well as her demeanour, 
in public was generally pleasing and gracious. But she had ideas 
| of Royalty which went beyond mere ceremonial demeanour. Her 


can write it.’ 
Lady Marlborough—' Would your Majesty give me leave to tell it | | sense of duty, though narrow, was strong ; and she had a real affec- 


ou?’ 
The Queen—‘ Whatever you have to say you may write it.’ 


Lady Marlborough—‘ Indeed, I can’t tell bh t t such sort of ; : ‘ ; 
aa ee ee | feeling of attachment and love on their part ; and this feeling was 


things into writing.’ 

The Queen—‘ You may put it into writing.’ 

Lady Marlborough— Won't your Majesty allow me to tell it you, now I 
am here ?’ 

The Queen—‘ You may put it into writing.’ 

Lady Marlborough—1 believe your Majesty never did so hard thing 
to anybody as to refuse to hear them ony even the meanest person 
that ever desired it.’ | 

The Queen—‘ Yes I do bid people put what they have to say in 
writing when I have a mind to it.’ 

Lady Marlborough—*1T have nothing to say, Madam, upon the subject 
that is so uneasy to you; that person is not, that I know of, at all con- 
cerned in the account that I would give you, while I can’t be quiet till 
T have told you.’ 

The Queen—' You may put it into writing.’ 
After a long expostulatory monologue from the Duchess, the 
Queen retires towards the door, returning no answers to the 
impassioned appeals of the Duchess, but the following:— 
shall 


” 


| tion for her subj jects as such, and an unselfish desire to promote their 
happiness, which could not fail to call forth a corresponding 


| well expressed, as in the case of Wordsworth’s ‘“‘ Shepherd Lord,” 


“by the title of “good Queen Anne,” 


| .elf-sacrificing. 


by which she was popu- 
larly known. In the reigns of her successors her memory 
_ retained its hold over the popular sympathies, and her kindly and 
charitable disposition was looked back to with fond regret. Anne 
was selfish only in trifles, in great matters she was generous and 
Her munificence and her private as well as her 
public charities were truly Royal. Her attachment to the Church 
of England was with her more than a mere article of faith, and 
received strong practical exemplification in her sacrifice of the First- 
fruits, and in the Fund for the endowment of the poorer clergy 
which is still known as ‘‘ Queen Aunne’s Bounty.” If she was 


| occasionally petulant and acrimonious, this want of amiability pro- 


**You said you desire no answer, and I give you 
none.’ ‘I will go out of the room.’ ‘ You said you desire no | 


answer, and I shall give you none.’” And so the interview comes 


to an end. 

Once emancipated from her bondage to the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, the (Jueen was determined never again to be the passive 
tool of any of her servants, and her mode of asserting her in- 
dependence illustrates well the inferiority of her intellect. 
Incapable, really, of judging on the most serious matters, and self- 
distrustful on nearly all matters, she could not or did not venture to 
discuss them with her advisers on the basis of a rational argument, 
but met them all alike with uniform objection and delay. Swift 
tells us that ‘the (Queen grew so jealous upon the change of her 
servants, that often, from the fear of being imposed on and over- 
caution, she would impose upon herself. She took a delight in 
refusing those who were thought to have had the greatest power 
with her, even in the most reasonable things, nor would she let 
them be done until she fell into the humour of it herself.” 
** When a person happened to be recommended to her as useful 
for her service or proper to be obliged, perhaps, after a long 
delay, she would consent; but if the treasurer offered at 
the same time a warrant or other instrument to her, already 
prepared, in order to be signed, because he presumed on 
she would not; and thus the 


her consent beforehand, 


ceeded from inferiority of mind rather than from natural dis- 
position. 

Iler true nature, if dull and incapable of the higher moods of 
feeling, was gentle and inoffensive. Iler judgment was often dis- 


| torted by prejudice, under the influence of which she became 


anxiously suspicious, 


affair | 


while in some instances she showed 

unforgiving temper and an implacable resentment. But she was 
in general long-suffering and considerate, and her bitterest resent- 
ments were free from vindictiveness. She could be generous even 
in her hatred, as her undeserved bounty to the Duchess of Marl- 
borough after the disgrace of that favourite sufficiently testifies. 
Perhaps, if we consider the beneficial influence of areally good though 
weak character in the prominent situation of sovereign over the mind 
of a nation, we may feel that we have undervalued the significance 
of Anne’s personal qualities, and assigned her a lower place among 
our Sovereigns than is warranted in fact. But however we may 
congratulate ourselves on the fortunate manner in which events 
actually developed them, notwithstanding her feebleness of mind 
and her peculiar prejudices, it is impossible to shut our eyes to 
what might have been the consequences of this dangerous weak- 
ness ; and while we are willing to acquiesce in the contemporary 
verdict which affirmed her essential goodness, we are compelled to 
deny altogether the claim in her case to the rank of a greaé 


sovereign. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


i 
OUR INDIAN WARS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

$im,—I have been reading again, with much interest, your admir- 
able article on our Military position in India, published in your 
issue of the 23rd December. It occurred to me, when I first read 
it, that some one far more capable than myself would pursue the 
subject, and illustrate our present and former military strength, 
in contrast with the position of the formerly existing native 
princes and people of India and the preseni, more fully than from 
the nature of the article referred to, you were able to do; but as 
yet I have seen nothing further on the subject, and I am therefore 
bold enough so submit a few observations, with which you can 
deal as it seems best. 


I have not seen Lord Napier’s Report, but from what I gather | 


of it from your article, and from the inquiries made of me by 


friends whether another rebellion or mutiny is not imminent, I | 


imagine it must be of an alarmist character; and thus I can 
easily understand that in the minds of many timid persons it may 
have produced considerable uneasiness; and I am as much at a loss 
as yourself to understand why it should have been written, or if 
written, published. Has any new political combination been 


discovered in India? 
the Punjab, by Hyderabad, by Scindia or Holkar, or by the 


Are we really alarmed by the Nepalese, by | 


'In this action Sindia’s disciplined battalions fought desperately, 
, and left 12,000 dead on the field, with their 98 guns, which they 


would neither surrender nor leave. 

And in the same campaign was not Lord Lake equally trium- 
phant against Sindia’s disciplined forces in Hindustan? With a 
weak army, and one English regiment—the 76th—he beat the enemy 
at Agra, on October 10, 1503, taking all their guns; and again at 
the bloody battle of Laswarree, on the Ist November, where he 
took 71 more of the famous French guns. 

5. There was a memorable action, too, at Poona, on the 5th 
November, 1517, when 800 English, and 2,000 native Sepoys de- 
feated the Peshwah’s army of 26,000, with 14 guns. Nor did the 
Mahratta disciplined battalions fare better at Maharajpoor on 29th 
December, 1843, when they were defeated by Sir Hugh Gough, 
with the loss of 56 splendid guns ; or at Punniar, on the same day, 
when General Grey took 40 guns from 12,000 of the same troops. 

6. Are the results in Sind to be held of no account, when, on 
February 17, 1543, Sir Charles Napier, with a force under 2,000 
strong in action, and but English regiment, the 22nd 
Foot, defeated, at Meeanee, the valiant Beloochees, 30,000 to 
35,000 strong, who left six thousand dead on the field and their 
guns? Oragain, on March 24, when the Ameer Shere Mahomed’s 
army of twenty thousand was defeated at Dubba, with the loss of 
5,000 killed,—for there were no wounded! Yet these Beloochees 
were warriors before whom natives of India have always quailed. 

7. Need I go on to the great Sikh war, and the hard-fought 


ove 


thousands, or hundreds of thousands, if he pleases, of Mussul- | actions of Moodkee, Ferozsheher, and Sobraon, where the sudden 
man fanatics whom Dr. W. W. Hunter in his recent work has | onset of the finest, bravest, and best-disciplined native army that 


conjured up to affright us? And before these unsubstantial 
phantoms, have we straightway forgotten those portions of our 
Indian history which record the result of struggles between English 
and native powers, which in no single instance have ever varied ? 
If those who fear now have forgotten the past events, and see only 
a future of dread and apprehension, let me briefly recall a few of 
them to public recollection, and let them be contrasted with Lord 
Napier’s gloomy anticipations. 

1. At the battle of Plassey, 23rd June, 1757, Clive, with 900 


Europeans, soldiers, sailors, and marines, with 2,100 native Sepoys | 


and eight light field-pieces, defeated and put to flight the army of 
Nawab Suraj-ood-doula, which was 50,000 strong, with a numerous 
and powerful artillery, which he captured. Nor was that native army 
one whit inferior to any ordinary native army of the present time. 


Indeed, I believe it to have been superior in many points of view, | 


and most particularly because native armies had never before been 
beaten by us, and possessed a prestige they then lost, and have 
never regained. 

2. On July 19, 1763, a British force of 650 Europeans and 
1,200 natives met Meer Cassim’s army, upwards of 30,000 strong, 
at Cutwah, and defeated it. On this occasion the native army 
had been drilled and disciplined by Europeans, and had excellent 
artillery. It rallied at Gheria, where on August 2 it was again 
attacked and defeated by the same British force, with the loss of 


its guns, and pursued to Owda Nulla, where, largely reinforced, it | 
ing, not with any idea of vain-glory ; but to prove, I hope, that 


had taken up a strong position, with 100 guns. Here it was again 
defeated, though on this occasion 60,000 strong, by 5,000 Eng- 
lishmen and native Sepoys combined, and all the guns captured. 
In the ensuing year, 1764, the Vizier of Oude and Meer Cassim 
took up a strong position near Buxar, with 30,000 picked troops 
and 130 guns, and was attacked and utterly defeated by Munro, 
with 857 English—all there were—5,297 Sepoys recently tainted by 
mutiny, 918 native cavalry, and 20 field-pieces. 


In this great | 


| like mishaps, are all of the same triumphant character. 


action the whole of the enemy’s guns were taken, though manned | 


by disciplined artillerymen. Our officers were not afraid of long 
odds in those days, and I pray you, or any reader of this letter, to 
notice the small number of English who were led, with unswerving 
confidence, against the native hosts. 

3. I need hardly give details of the war with Tippoo Sultan, 
nor of its brilliant close in the capture of Seringapatam, May 3, 
1798. Yet at that period the Mahrattas (the Peshwah, Sindia, and 
Holkar) were wavering, if not actually hostile, and their forces 
amounted in the aggregate to 300,000 good troops, with more than 
five hundred guns. Yet we did not flinch from the trial, and 
I ask is that great crisis forgotten ? 

4, The Mahratta powers were not long in showing their real 
disposition, and the first Mahratta war commenced on Sept. 23, 
1803. Sindia’s noble army of 16,000 of De Boigne’s disciplined 
infantry, a host of irregulars, and 20,000 cavalry, with 98 superb 
guns, far superior to our own, were defeated at Assaye by General 
Wellesley (the Duke of Wellington), whose army of all kinds 
barely reached 4,500 men, and of which only the 19/h Dragoons, 
the TAth Highlanders, and some Artillery were English soldiers. 


India had ever produced was defeated, shattered, and disor- 
ganized in a single campaign, and its 250 guns, the admira- 
tion of all that saw them, were marched down to Calcutta? 
Or need I mention the second Sikh war, which completed the 
destruction of the old Khalsa Army, and captured at Goojerat 
the last fifty-three guns which had remained to it? When our 
Army was retiring from Afghanistan, and a camp was formed at 
Ferozepoor, had we not the Sikhs, then unbroken, in our rear, the 
Gwalior forces in our front, neither hardly controllable, and the 
Nepalese on our flank? Was not this one of the most serious 
crises in our history? And yet were 60,000 English troops for 
India ever thought of for a moment ? 

Here I may end my roll of great crises and victories won within 
the confines of India, leaving all without them unnoticed, and the 
countless number of smaller affairs, which with very few excep- 
tions, and those under peculiar circumstances, as General Mathews’ 
surrender of Bedunore, Baillie’s defeat, Monson’s retreat, and such- 
You, Sir, 
have touched upon the Sepoy Mutiny and its result, therefore I 
need not follow it. We had against us 100,000 of our own native 
troops, with most of our guns and matériel of war, and how they 
fared in the sequel we all remember; yet we had only 18,000 
English troops in India to bear the brunt of the crisis, and these, 
too, widely dispersed. 

I have written the foregoing, not with any design of boast- 


with comparatively mere handfulsof English troops, combined with 
natives, we have as yet utterly defeated and broken every attempt 
of every native army in India to keep the field even for a limited 
period ; and that in no single instance—except ‘lippoo and the 
Mahrattas, both unavoidable, for many valid reasons, and the 
distances which had to be traversed,— was a second campaign 
necessary. 

Why, then, should we fear now? and who are there throughout 
the length and breadth of the land of whom we are to be 
afraid? Are they the peasant-fanatics of Bengal, the 
Wahabees of whom Dr. ILunter tells us? or their fellow-fanatics 


| of Arcot, Vellore, and the South?—men without arms, except 


the swords or matchlocks which they may have buried,—men 
without leaders, without organization in any shape, and 
without money to maintain themselves for a day, except by the 
cakes or rice they might bring from their homes, or the plunder 
of their fellow-countrymen. ‘The Punjab, which we have dis- 
armed and rendered helpless, or Oude, which is in the same cate- 
gory ’ the Nepalese, who, taught one sharp lesson, have been our 
good friends in troubled times? The native Princes of India? 
Well, I will come to them presently, and will, I hope, be able to 
show the timid readers of Lord Napier’s minute what they are 
also. But meanwhile, pray consider what we are now. 

We have 60,000 English troops in India, the same good stuff, 
as far as men are concerned, that won the battles I have enume- 
rated. Sixty thousand !—better men, physically, than the veterans 
of Clive, Munro, Lake, or Wellesley, because better housed, 
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better fed, , better drilled, better dressed, and more lightly accoutred, 
and a hundred to one better armed, with breech-loading Sniders, 
than our brave old soldiers were with the flint-and-steel ‘‘ Brown 
Bess.” We have the finest artillery that science can devise, 
whether siege or field, and no Native artillery whatever. There is 
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| dew oA ye your law, and he would have meant to obey it. 


| person. 


not one native fortress in India which could now stand a siege,— 


no, not one! ‘The best that existed are now in our own hands, or 
have been taken, blown up, or otherwise dismantled and rendered 
untenable ; and even in their best days, except Bhurtpore and 
Seringapatam, which of the thousands that exist ever made a 
serious or protracted resistance ? 
the Mutiny we had one English soldier, now we have THREE ready 
to act on a day’s notice. We have better means of communication, 
though not yet as perfect as they will be, and in the Sikhs we have 
secured a better class of men for work in the field and in action 
than the old Oude Sepoys ever were; and yet with the latter, the 
hardy little Mahrattas, and South countrymen, and a compara- 
tively mere handful of English soldiers, we won India against all 
seeming preponderance of enormous native armics, however highly 
disciplined, as some portions of them undoubtedly were. 
Then we have disarmed the native population 
own territories, and men now unused to carry arms 
much how to use them. I do not mean to assert 
in the disarmament of the British province of India 
have gathered up al/ the weapons possessed by the people; 
and I have no doubt that many an old matchlock or sword ; 
perhaps also some honeycombed guns, are concealed or 
buried ; but this need not alarm even the most timid or cautious. 
Armies such as would be required to cope with us in any future 
struggle (admitting that, for the sake of argument, to be in any 
degree possible) would be useless with such weapons ; they could 
not either be raised in a day or in a year. No hostile assembly 


of 
forget 
that 

we 


Where in the darkest days of , 
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He would 
have made a mistake, but that would be no reason for punishing 
him as for wilful breach of a law. It is so in the case of a sane 
If 2 man shoots another in the apparent act of commit- 
ting burglary, the shooter is not punishable, though it turns out 
he was mistaken in supposing burglary was being committed. 

The law, then, should threaten, and consequently punish, those 
on whose minds it may operate, all whom it may deter. his is 
the law of England at present, as laid down by the Judges in their 
answers to questions put to them by the House of Lords in 
McNaghten’s case. 

Should there be any exception to this rule? It is for 
those who say there should be to prove it. ‘The burthen 
of proof ison them. ‘This is important ; it is very often impossi- 
ble to prove a matter, though difficult to disprove it. Let us 





| examine the supposed exemption of an offender of unsound mind. 


our | 


It is said mad people ought not to be punished. If not, they 
ought not to be threatened. But why ought they not to be 
threatened if the threat may operate on their minds, if it may 
deter them? It is difficult to deal with the rambling, illogical, 
disjointed reasoning which is brought forward in support of this 
exception. It is said that there are certain manias which irresis- 
tibly impel to crime, and that though the threat of the law is 
understood, there is no wilful disobedience of it. Now, what are 
these manias ? The two most frequently heard of in connection 
with crime are the homicidal mania and the stealing or klepto- 
A man troubled with these has a strong desire to kill and 
‘These manias, as they are called, do not consist in disease, 


mania. 
to steal. 


' unsounduess or a non-sane state of the mind, but of the passions or 


of even 500 armed men could take place without being instantly | 
. . : | 
suppressed, of which the recent Kooka insurrection near Loo- | 


diana is a notable instance in point; and could anything short of 
an attempt to rival ourselves iv the field have, in any point of view, 
military or political, the very slightest chance of success ? 


native levies (however valiant their individual members may be), 


it 
For all | 
who know them can as surely estimate the worth or worthlessness of | 


when they come face to face with English armies in the field, as I | 


can who write this. 
the English force in India, it might at the present time be decreased 


To my own perception, so far from increasing | 


by 10,000 men, and 50,000 instead of 60,000 British troops be | 
| wait on a mountain where a footpath crossed from one valley 


retained as the garrison of India. ‘This, while it would relieve the 


finances of India of some of the present strain upou them, would | 
be more than double the amount of avxy former strength, even | 
when the greatest and most perilous combinations existed against | 


us. If I had the statistics of former years at my present command, 


{ 
I would show what was thought to be, and was proved to be, sufli- | 
'a few days ago of a boy in London, of about fifteen years of age, 


cient for the conquest of India, in almost absurd contrast with 
the 60,000 men who are considered necessary for its retention ; but 


I think and hope that my slight record of battles will lead your | 


readers to their own conclusions on the subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Meapvows Tayton, C.S.L. 
Old Court, Harold's Cross, wanna: eer 21, 1872. 
THE OBJECT OF THE ENGLISH CRIMINAL LAW. 
[To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The two recent trials of Watson and Edmunds have shown 
the uncertainty and contradiction of opinions on the subject of 
how far insanity should exempt one who breaks the criminal law 
from its penalties. ‘The following is an attempt to ascertain the 
principle :— 

Whom should the law punish? It is obvious that it should 
punish all whom it threatens, who knowingly break it, and are 
convicted thereof. ‘Tothreaten punishment and not punish would 


be idie. ‘lo say that stealing should be punished with three 
months’ imprisonment, arson with eight years’ penal servi- 


tude, and murder with death, but on conviction not to pass 
or enforce those sentences, would be nugatory. The question, 
then, first is, whom should the law threaten? It seems an obvious 
answer to say, all on whose minds it may operate, all whom it may 
deter by its threat. It would be useless to threaten those who 
could not understand the threat. It would be useless to threaten 
punishment to an idiot for disobeying the law, doing wrong, or injur- 
ing another, if the intellect of that idiot was such that it did not 
understand the meaning of disobedience of the law, doing wrong, 
and injuring another. Soif a man laboured under a delusion that 


some one wasattempting his life, aud believed that facts existed such 
that, if they really existed, they would justify his taking that other’s 
life, it would be useless to threaten him,—for he would say, I have 


' the offences they lead to? 


appetites. ‘The homicidal maniac has a morbid craving for taking 
life. ‘Lhe not doing so is painful to him, the doing so pleasurable. 


We may wonder that it should be so, but so it is. It is not a 
natural appetite, or source of pain or pleasure, but it is 
so in this man. So of the kleptomaniac. He likes to take 
from others the property that belongs to them, and have 
in his own possession. Why, one cannot tell, but so 
itis. ‘There are other cases of mania, supposing that to be the 
right word. ‘There was a man who, about ten or twelve years 
ago, was tried and sentenced at Monmouth under the following 
circumstances:—He was a collier in the employ of the Ebbw 
Vale Company. Their manager gave him the very best character. 
He was their best workman, sober, honest, and a deacon at 
his chapel. But he had this mania. He used to lie in 


to another, and then outrage women with circumstances of 
atrocious cruelty. ‘There were nineteen indictments against him, 
and many other cases where the sufferers would not come forward. 
Ife was convicted on four, and sentenced to penal servitude for 
life. Why was not this a case of mania? We read in the papers 


whose delight was to fracture the skulls of small children. He 
had done it on several occasions. That was his mania. Now the 
mad-doctors call these cases cases of moral insanity. But would 
it not be more correct to call them cases of insane morality, i.c., 
are they not cases where the desire to do mischief is not counter- 
acted by a morality sound enough to prevent their commission of 
Why should the persons who commit 
offences under the influence of their vicious desires or appetites — 


‘or manias, if that is the right word—not be punished, i.e., not be 


threatened with punishment? It is said by the mad-doctors and 
their followers that they, the persons breaking the law under suck 
do not break it wilfully,—that they can’t help it. 
‘See,’ it is said, ‘ what is the use of your threat of punishment 
on this man ?—he has disregarded it under an irresistible im- 
Ile has disregarded it, no doubt, and the impulse or 


influences, 


pulse.’ 


temptation was too great for the countervailing considera- 
tions. But the same argument might be used in the case 


of all offenders, however sane; the temptation has been too 
great for them. But the justification of punishment, the reason 
for the threat of punishment, is not to be found in its effect on 
those whom it does not deter, but on those whom it does. Watson 
was not deterred from killing his wife in a most barbarous 
way by the law's threat that he would be hanged if he did; but 
are there not many who are? Is there no husband who would 
like to knock his wife’s brains out, but is deterred by knowing 
what the law says shall happen if he is convicted of doing 
so? Another way the argument is put is this: ‘ Poor fellow! 
his case is a hard one; he did not have an equal chance 
with his fellow-creatures. He knew he was doing wrong, but 
then his intelligence was small, his power of self-control was 
small, his propensities maniacally vicious, so he is not responsible. 
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Well, if the question were whether such a person is as hateful as 
a person of strong mind and no morbid appetite who deliberately 
did wrong for his own profit or gain, the answer would readily be, 
—no. But that is not the question. 


THE 





of it, who, unless fortified by it, is so likely todo wrong? What 
would be thought of the law if it should say in so many 
words,—‘You have a strong propensity to kill, therefore if you do 
you shall not be punished; you have a strong propensity to 
steal, therefore if you do you shall not.be punished ; and further, 
if you, the homicidal maniac, steal, you shall not be punished, be- 
cause your mind must be feeble; and so of you, the klepto- 
maniac, you may commit murder with impunity,—in short, 
both of you, having evil propensities, may commit any offence 
without punishment?’ What would be said of a_ father 
who should say to his sons, ‘You, John, are a good boy, 
but if you rob an orchard in my absence, I will flog you; you, 
‘Thomas, are a badly disposed boy, who, when my back is turned, 
will certainly steal my neighbours’ apples if you can; therefore I 
will not punish you’? And where is this argument to stop? I 
have a homicidal mania, therefore do not punish me for homicide 
or other offences. I have a kleptomania, therefore do not punish 
me. 1, says the Monmouth offender, have a peculiar physical 
or mental development, therefore do not punish me. I, says a 
fourth, am really not a bad man, but have lived all my life among 
thieves, and am as much inclined to steal asa kleptomaniac. I, 
says a fifth, am really a good and well-conducted person, but I 
was in great want, there was no witness near, the owner was rich, 
so the temptation to steal the watch was irresistible. Irresistible! 
All we know is that the deterring considerations were not enough. 
But had a policeman been present when Watson slew his wife, 
would his temptation have been irresistible? Would Edmunds have 
given the poisoned sweets to be taken to the confectioner if a police- 
man had been within hearing? ‘The argument comes to this: where- 
ever a person is likely from feeble intelligence or morbid appetite to 
commit a crime, wherever the threat of the law is most needed, 
there the person is to be pitied, and the threat withheld. Why 
notin every case where the offender is to be pitied ? 

But it may be said, the man ought to be punished, but 
not so severely as the man of strong mind. Why, the ques- 
tion is what punishment ought to be threatened. Give 
what is threatened, all or none. ‘The argument, if good for 
anything, is good for none, and is good for nothing. Take the 
two cases I have referred to, Watson’s was a most savage, furious 
murder ; not one, but many blows must have been given. Do 
not furious passions require repression? ‘The other was a most 
cruel, deliberate murder, undertaken to screen the offender from 
suspicion of having tried to murder a woman for whose husband 
she had an adulterous affection. If her insanity tended to this, 
would it not have been a good thing that she should have had 
constantly ringing in her ears, ‘* The gallows”? Our criminal law is 
in a curious state. Watson is found guilty, and, as everybody agrees, 
properly, according to the law as it exists, but one of the judges is 
said to have expressed an opinion that he ought not to be executed. 
This seems odd. Let us suggest that the Judges at large vote on 
such a question. I should think if they had, it would have gone 
hard with that savage murderer. So as to Edmunds, the jury say, 
and everybody is satisfied, that she is not within the rule the law 
Jays down excepting offenders from punishment on the ground of 
insanity. But it is said that the judge who tried her doubts if 
she is not insane, more or Jess, and Sir W. Gull says she is. But 
what if she is? Iler insanity is not the question, hut her know- 
ledge that she was doing wrong. Let us not blame the Home 
Secretary, one of the ablest we have had for many years, and of 
whose duties none is so difficult as that of advising or withholding 
mercy. But the cases are curious. Watson is ‘the Rev. Mr. 
Watson,” ** Mr. Watson the clergyman,” ‘‘ the venerable-looking 
prisoner,” and so a factitious pity is got up for himin some. As 
you say, is it clear the same sympathy would have been felt if 
Mick Connor had knocked his wife's brains out with his pick-axe ? 
And so of Miss Edmunds. Is it certain that no pity was felt for 
the lady whose relations were so respectable, though of doubtful 
intellect? ‘These are, as you say, cases that make one wonder if 
an unconscious feeling for respectable people has not influenced 
the exertions to save tliese two most grievous offenders. 

While on this subject, attention may be called to a strange state 
of the law. Some years ago a commission recommended that un- 
premeditated murder should not be punished capitally. ‘The report 
was of such a character (to say no worse of it) that legislation 
did not follow on it, but the Home Office acts on that recommen- 
dation, so that pvo tanto it has repealed the law as to murder. 
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The question is, should the | 
law not direct its threat against one who stands so much in need | 
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The present state of things is most unsatisfactory. If the Ilome 

Secretary is not strong enough to deal with these questions (and 

none is more capable than the present), let some tribunal be 
constituted which can, At present it is chaos.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ex. 

THE NONCONFORMIST CONFERENCE 

POLICY. 

(To Tue Epiror OF THE “SPecTAToR.”} 

Srr,—The most enthusiastic member of the Nonconformist 

Conference can hardly be dissatisfied with your criticisms on its 

proceedings. If that great assembly has adopted a policy which 

even the Spectator is constrained to acknowledge as ‘* manly 

and intelligible,” it has not met in vain. 1 would not venture to 

contend with the master of so many legions, but perhaps you 

will allow a quiet but not uninterested member of the Conference 
to place before your readers his views of its character and acts. 

The most critical will hardly take exception to the numbers, 
the representative character, the deep earnestness, and the wide 
range of the proceedings of the Conference. ‘Those who know 
Nonconformists best will most willingly admit that the heart and 
brain were fully represented in that assembly. Nearly two 
thousand delegates from every part of the kingdom did not as- 
semble in Manchester, at great expense of time and money, and in 
such a season as the present, without having some noble purpose 
in view. We have been censured freely enough for not having 
spoken out more clearly. It may be that we trusted to the know- 
ledge and sympathy of others, where we should have left no 
possibility of being misunderstood. If we have sinned in this 
direction in the past, that sin can no longer be laid to our 
charge. ‘Ihe Conference pronounced in the clearest manner for 
the separation of the secular and religious teaching, the functions 
of the State and the duties of Christian people ; condemned the 
proceedings of the Endowed Schools’ Commissioners, and em- 
phatically demanded an adequate representation of Nonconformists 
on the Commission itself; claimed the pure application of the 
principle of religious equality to all the offices, honours, and 
endowments of the National Universities ; reviewed the marriage 
and burial questions ; and *‘ crowned the edifice” by an enthusi- 
astic support of Mr. Miall’s motion for the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the so-called National Churches. 1 beg your 
readers to observe that there is perfect unity in all this diver- 
sity. We did not go to Manchester to parade ‘ Dissenters’ 
grievances,” with which the Old Whigs were wont to amuse and 
delude us, but to assert a principle which will remove them all. 
I think the conclusions of the Conference may be expressed in a 
short sentence :—The school fur the State, and the Church for God. 
The Spectator may differ from us, but you ought to cease to 
despise and begin to respect us. 

I beg your readers to observe the broad national character of this 
policy. ‘The Conference was a conference of Nonconformists, but 
the spirit that pervaded it was the spirit of Englishmen. ‘There 
were many sects represented in that assembly, but they were all 
merged in the recognition of the common and inalienable rights 
of fellow-citizens. We asked nothing for ourselves which we 
were not prepared to give in its fullest extent to all others; we 
sought to withhold nothing from others which we claimed 
for ourselves. We say to our countrymen,—as citizens we 
have common rights, let us enjoy them together; as re- 
ligionists, we have our separate convictions, let us all 
have fair play to propagate them. When we say to Irish- 
men and Scotchmen,—what the State does for you must be 
done on principles which are just to us all, what you do for your 
own faith must be done by your own energies and with your own 
resources, why should the Spectator say that we seek to ‘ inflict” 
anything upon them? What is there in this policy which the most 
fanatical Ultramontane or the most rigid Presbyterian can point 
to as unjust ? I venture to ask the Spectator, if national education, 
supported by national taxation and all the prestige of the State, 
be an ‘utterly local matter,” what is an imperial matter? The 
Irish Church was essentially local compared with this question. 
The Irish people thirst for Home Rule, Repeal, Independence; the 
Irish privsts clamour for denominational education under priestly con- 
trol. If you were to grant the latter to-morrow, you would no more 
satisfy the Irish people thana painted loaf will satisfy a hungry man! 
‘The attempt to rule Ireland through the priests will only deepen and 
embitter the resentment of the Irish people. It is not the Non- 
conformists who split up the nation into fragments. ‘Theirs is a 
policy of righteousness and justice, which will tend to weld all 
the diversities of social and even religious life into one compact 
national life. 
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There are two points in your criticisms to which I should like 
to take exception. We do not plead guilty to that failure of our 
‘‘ historical consciousness ” with which you charge us. From the 
very introduction of the Minutes of Council, they have undergone 
continual relaxation in the connection of religious and secular 
teaching. ‘They were at first a little Act of Uniformity. ‘The 
Government insisted on religious teaching, and inspected it, but 
at last they ‘‘ asked no questions for conscience’ sake.” I venture 
to think that in spirit Mr. Forster has reversed this process. He 
has stimulated the sectarian spirit, he has given a bonus to induce 
the denominationalists to preoccupy the ground, and he has in- 
creased the grants tokeep alive the dying and to resuscitate the dead. 
No doubt he has created rate-aided schools, and permitted the crea- 
tion of purely secular schools, and separated the religious from the 
secular teaching by a conscienceclause. ‘This is only saying that he 
has legislated at all. The country was in advance of Mr. Forster on 
these points. But you cannot separate the school question from 
the broader one of religious endowments in general, and in this 
view Mr. Forster has reversed the policy of his chief. By the Irish 
Church Act Mr. Gladstone ‘‘inaugurated a new policy,”— 
whether he meant it or not, he has done it, and all the power of the 
world cannot undo it. The country and Parliament emphatically 
condemned any attempt at endowing all sects. Will it be con- 
tended that Mr. Forster's Act was conceived in the policy of Mr. 
Gladstone? Whatever refinement of language may be used, the 
fact remains that it is a huge endowment of two sects, and as such 
it has been hailed by Anglicans and Romanists alike. 

I think we have good ground to complain of the injustice of the 
grievous charge which you bring against Nonconformists. It 
appears that there is an utter absence of all ** conscious reference ” 
in our minds to the ‘ great object of all education, the good of 
the children to be educated.” ‘This is the one point that no 
Nonconformist ever seems to think of,”—the efficient education of 
the children of the very poor. This is said of that assembly which 
met in Manchester last week! Where was the ‘ historical con- 
sciousness ” of the Spectator when those words were written? In 
that assembly were men who had grown grey in that very work. 
They have brought to that work the priceless treasures of Christian 
love and sympathy. They have often been ‘‘men of one book,” 
that book of which you speak so worthily. Their own minds have 
been so imbued with its spirit, that the very humblest have felt its 
power. It requires no great acquaintance with the Christian 
work of Nonconformists to know that they have penetrated to the 
lowest stratum of society, and this amid every possible form of 
obstruction where the dominant sect had power. 

You say truly ‘‘the die is cast.” It has not been cast hastily 
or in passion. As one of the speakers said, ‘‘ Sufferance is the 
badge of all our tribe.” It is literally true that all efforts to 

induce the Government to reconsider its position have been in 
vain. ‘I'he administration of the Act has been as offensive as its 
enactments. The die has not been cast on secondary matters, 
nor by an insignificant fraction. We have not left the Liberal 
party ; we have been deserted by that party. We stand on the 
old paths. The very words which we uttered in 1868 we utter 
still. Weare not visionaries. We know there will be “ weak- 
kneed” and ‘‘ feeble-minded ” Nonconformists; but there will 
also be strong-minded men, who will ‘‘ understand the times,” 
and will not shrink from their duty, however painful that duty 
may become. 
vain.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun JENKYN Brown, 
Birmingham, January 30, 1872. 


A NONCONFORMIST VIEW OF TILE MANCILESTER | 


CONFERENCE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Srr,—If no worthier representative of the Manchester Confer- 
ence undertakes the task, will you allow me space to point out one 
or two misconceptions into which 1 think that you have fallen? 
They would probably not have been formed had the full reports 
given in the Manchester papers (above all in the Manchester 
Examiner) fallen under your notice. 

The head and front of our offending is said to have been “ the 
curious and utter absence of all conscious reference to the one 
great object of all education, the good of the children to be edu- 
cated.” But what was the fundamental conviction which underlay 
every speech or paper in the Conference from the first to the last, 
binding them all into a congruous unity? Simply this,—that the 
children of England, Scotland, and Ireland must be saved at every 
hazard from the misfortune of an education handed over entirely to a 
sacerdotal caste, whether old or new, whether Anglican or Roman. 
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We go to the people of England in an earnest, | 
trustful spirit, and we have never yet appealed to their justice in | 
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| Than this ‘* we can conceive nothing more mischievous and unna- 
tural,” nothing which more fatally excludes ‘‘ the opening of heart 
‘and soul,” nothing to which Mr. Forster's Act more immediately 
| conduces. ‘The platform of secular education (whose definite adop- 
| tion would of itself have saved the second day’s proceedings from 
the charge of “ stupidity”) was accepted by many from no 
doctrinaire and unpractical devotion to abstract principle ; 
/but because compulsory education (30 imperatively needed 
|for the good of the children) cannot be safely made other 
{than secular. It is of vital importance to the right under- 
| standing of the present position of Nonconformists to know 
the intense suspicion with which everyone who has had any 
experience of the working of the Conscience Clause in the country 
districts regards it. You will hardly find a single rural Noncon- 
formist who will believe that religious teaching can be well 
guarded against propagandism. Can you wonder at it, when he 
reads the oflicial language of the National School Society? ‘There 
are literally hundreds of schools of the strictest denominational 
character (many of them under the management of clergymen 
who teach as a primary duty the absolute submission of intellect 
and conscience to the authority of the Church and the direction of 
the priest), which are supported wholly by the Government grant, 
the children’s pence, and the fees paid from the rates for pauper 
children. ‘They are in most cases the only schools in the district ; 
propagandism is nominally checked by a Conscience Clause, 
which is universally denounced by those who need it as a delusion 
and a sham ; and for the sake of the “opening of heart and soul” 
of our children, we say that this shall not be. 

We are prepared to find our ‘lory opponents attributing our 
| action solely to a jealousy of the social advantages which the 
| Church has over Dissent. But we are deeply pained and disap- 
pointed to find a journal which has always appeared to share to 
the full our dread of an education wholly given over into clerical 
hands so misconceiving our protest against it. 

The assertion that the limitation of religious teaching to volun- 
tary agency means in practice its transfer to a sacerdotal order is 
contradicted by the universal experience of Sunday-school work 
among the Dissenters. This is lay in its agency, lay in its direction, 
and the teachers view with sometimes undue jealousy any interfer- 
ence on the part of the minister of the congregation. ‘lhe vastness 
of the work of the voluntary religious education of the nation 
makes it simply absurd to suppose that it can ever fall, even in any 
large proportion, into professional hands. 

Allow me further to add that the resolution upon which you 
have most unfavourably commented was called for by acts of in- 
| justice frequently committed. If the profession of a teacher is 
not to be confined to members of the Church of England, it is of 
| the first importance that it should not be possible to exclude a 
| Nonconforming candidate for a mastership because of his unwil- 
lingness to undertake (so-called) voluntary religious instruction. 

‘The Nonconformists gathered at Manchester believed that they 
had abundant proof that the education of the vast majority of the 
| children of the nation is being given over practically into the hands 
| of a sacerdotal caste, and they resolved with a most impressive 
| earnestness and unanimity to do whatever they could for the good 
of the children, and for no other motive, to avert so great a 
| calamity. Sadowa was needed before Austria could be freed from 
a like misfortune; a Liberal Sadowa may be needed in England. 
And if it should be, the Nonconformists, while deeply regretting 
the cost, will be willing to incur it for the greatness of the end to 








| be secured. 

| In conclusion, let me say one word for the historical conscience 

of the Conference. ‘ ‘lhe whole course of modern legislation” has 
been in the direction of diminishing the advantages of one sect over 

Mr. Forster's Act is, intentionally or not, in the very 
opposite direction, ‘To this general tendency, and not to any 

| specific educational action, the language of the resolution was 
intended, and is, I believe, universally understood to refer.—I am, 
Sir, &c., AvuGusrus 8S, WILKINs. 


Owens College, Manchester, Jan 


| another. 


cary 29, 1872. 

[Professor Wilkins’ remark about Sunday schools is quite irrele- 
vant. ‘Lhe effect of not permitting the regular schoolmasters 
to teach religion must be to throw the religious teaching of the 
weck-day into the hands of the ministerial order, to separate 
religion from life.—Hp. Spectator. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
(To THE Epitok OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Would not an arrangement of the following kind be fair to 
| all parties, and save the country from the threatened seculariza- 
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tion? Instead of the Government grants to elementary schools 
being voted by the House of Commons, let an income-tax of a 
halfpenny in the pound (more or less) be imposed as an education 
tax (other taxes would, of course, be diminished in a similar degree), 
the income-tax collectors being supplied with printed forms for 
the payers to fill in with the character of the schools which they 
wish their contributions to support; a similar course to be pur- 
sued with regard to education rates, both for building, or enlarg- 
ing, and for supporting additional schools, where required. In 
this way no one would feel that his contribution towards the main- 
tenance of elementary education was being applied in a manner of 
which he did not approve; no secularist paying for religious 
instruction, no denominationalist paying for purely secular 
instruction. 

With regard to the rates for building, the Schoo! Board would 
build new schools or enlarge existing schools in accordance with 
the returns of the ratepayers. There might possibly be a little waste 
of power in this arrangement, but not such as might not easily | 
be borne, in consideration of the cessation of our present difficulties. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A ScHoot MANAGER. 
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ccaceeiiiicans 
MIDDLEMARCH.—PART IL* 
Tue second book of Middlemarch is very tranquil reading ; there 
is but one interest in it that ever threatens to excite the warmer 
sympathies, and that is, as yet, but gently strung. Poor 
Dorothea’s woes as the wife of a man who has no place in his 
nature for the tenderer feelings, and who can neither give nor 
receive the sort of confidence without which there is no love in 
such a heart as hers, are commencing, and the picture, like all such 
pictures in George Eliot’s pages, is full of truth and pathos, and 
all the more original that: Dorothea Casaubon has a strong, though 
utterly unpractised intellect of her own, and is not the mere 
loving baby without power to see where she has made mis- 
takes and where the weakness of others lies, whom it is 
usual to sketch in such situations. ‘The most delicate of the 
touches in this part is the terror which falls upon poor 
Dorothea on her husband’s account when she is told that, 
from his ignorance of German, he cannot ever know what has 
been already achieved in reducing comparative mythology to a 
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lations of that Imperial and Papal city thrust abruptly on the notions of 
a girl who had been brought up in English and Swiss Puritanism, fed on 
meagre Protestant histories and on art chiefly of the hand-screen sort ; 
a girl whose ardent nature turned all her small allowance of knowledge 
into principles, fusing her actions into their mould, and whose quick 
emotions gave the most abstract things the quality of a pleasure or a 
pain; a girl who had lately become a wife, and from the enthusiastic 
acceptance of untried duty found herself plunged in tumultuous preoccu- 
pation with her personal lot. The weight of unintelligible Rome might 
lie easily on bright nymphs to whom it formed a background for the 
brilliant picnic of Anglo-foreign society; but Dorothea had no such 
defence against deep impressions. Ruins and basilicas, palaces and 
colossi, set in the midst of a sordid present, where all that was living 
and warm-blooded seemed sunk in the deep degeneracy of a superstition 
divorced from reverence; the dimmer but yet eager Titanic life gazing 
and struggling on walls and ceilings; the long vistas of white forms 
whose marble eyes seemed to hold the monotonous light of an alien 
world; all this vast wreck of ambitious ideals, sensuous and spiritual, 
mixed confusedly with the signs of breathing forgetfulness and degrada- 
tion, at first jarred her as with an electric shock, and then urged them- 
selves on her with that ache belonging to a glut of confused ideas which 
check the flow of emotion. Forms both pale and glowing took posses- 
sion of her young sense, and fixed themselves in her memory even when 


| she was not thinking of them, preparing strange associations which 


remained through her after-years. Our moods are apt to bring with 
them images which succeed each other like the magic-lantern 
pictures of a doze; and in certain states of dull forlorn- 
ness Dorothea all her life continued to see the vastness of 
St. Peter's, the huge bronze canopy, the excited intention in tho 
attitudes and garments of the prophets and evangelists in the mosaics 
above, and the red drapery which was being hung for Christmas 
spreading itself everywhere like a disease of the retina. Not that this 
inward amazement of Dorothea’s was anything very oxceptional: many 
souls in their young nudity are tumbled out among incongruities and left to 
‘ sind their feet’ among them, while their elders go about their business. 
Nor can I suppose that when Mrs. Casaubon is discovered in a fit of 
weeping six weeks after her wedding, the situation will be regarded as 
tragic. Some discouragement, some faintness of heart at the new real 
future which replaces the imaginary, is not unusual, and we do not 
expect people to be deeply moved by what is not unusual. That ele- 
ment of tragedy which lies in the very fact of frequency, has not yet 
wrought itself into the coarse emotion of mankind; and perhaps our 
frames could hardly bear much of it. If we had a keen vision and feel- 
ing of all ordinary human life, it would be like hearing the grass grow 
and the squirrel’s heart beat, and we should die of that roar which lies 
on the other side of silence. As it is, the quickest of us walk about 
well wadded with stupidity.”’ : 


We suppose the object of that harsh sentence is to carry out the 
thesis of the “* prelude” that ‘‘these blundering lives are due to 
the inconvenient indefiniteness with which the Supreme Power has 
fashioned the natures of women,” a thesis which requires the 
obtrusion of the notion of mistake and chance throughout the 





science, and that he is, in fact, ‘ groping about in the woods with 
a pocket-compass,” where the Germans *‘ have made good roads ” of 
which he knows nothing. ‘The vague dismay with which this 
careless statement fills her, the dread she begins to feel that he 
may lose the reward of a life of steady labour from this unfortunate 
inability to study the best previous works on his own subjects, is 
the finest element in the disturbed relations between her and her 
arid husband. ‘The conception of a young wife already travelling, 
by the aid of quick sympathies and a keen intellect, beyond those 
artificial limits to the sources of his special knowledge within which 
a learned student more than twice her age has half-wilfully shut 
himself up, trembling in her very heart for the disappointment to 
which he may be exposed after a life’s useless labour, and again | 
alarming him by her impatience for some immediate results of his | 
efforts into a painful glimmer of self-consciousness that his ideas 
are not clear enough, and hardly likely ever to be clear enough, 
for success, is just such a one as only George Eliot could | 
either conceive or execute, and so far as she deals with | 
it in this volume, the story is both perfectly original and | 
full of pathos. We think, however, that this fine author not | 
unfrequently gives us a rude jar, which diminishes the effect of her 
own best conceptions by the satiric remarks—made from the ex- | 
ternal point of view of pure observer—with which she studs her 
delineations. ‘The following noble passage, for instance, begins | 
with a very fine description of Dorothea’s permanently and inex- 

plicably painful associations with Rome where she had first begun | 
to feel the deep want of congeniality between her husband and 
herself, and it ends with a still finer observation on the tragedies | 
in life of which we are fortunately unable to feel the depth by | 








reason of their frequency; but why is the harshly-expressed and | yot appear at all. 


inartistically inserted sentence we have printed in italics put in | 
just to break the beauty and harmony of this very fine piece of 
writing ?— 

** To those who have looked at Rome with the quickening power of a 
knowledge which breathes a growing soul into all historic shapes, and 
traces out the suppressed transitions which unite all contrasts, Rome 
may still be the spiritual centre and interpreter of the world. But let 
them conceive one more historical contrast: the gigantic broken reve- 





_able to bear suspense with perfect equanimity. 


tale. For our own parts, we should have thought the art of this 
very beautiful passage far more perfect without this bitter paren- 
thetic laugh at the souls in their ‘“‘ young nudity” ‘‘ tumbled out 
among incongruities.” However, except for one or two apparently 
intentional sarcasms of this sort, the sketch of Mr. and Mrs. 
Casaubon and their troubles in Rome is amongst the most 
beautiful of George Eliot’s quieter pictures. 

The earlier portion of this part of Middlemarch, though quite 
equal in ability to the Roman episode, is not its equal in interest. 
The sketch of the Middlemarch banker, Mr. Bulstrode, and his 
struggle with his trading brother-in-law, Mr. Vincy, the Mayor, 
is admirable of its kind, as is also the account of the ambitious and 
able young surgeon, Mr. Lydgate, his difficulties in choosing between 
the rival candidates for the hospital chaplaincy, and his succumb- 
ing to a political motive in the matter which he knows to be not the 
highest. But of all this portion of the tale the interest is as yet 
very mild, and the enjoyment we have in reading it, which is great, 
is almost purely intellectual; not of that kind which springs from 
any particular wish to follow the story, as a story, into its develop- 
ments. Whether Mr. Lydgate is to marry Rosamond Vincy 
or not, what is the secret object for which the Rev. Camden 
Farebrother,—admirably painted, by the way,—is so anxious 
to obtain funds, how far Fred Viney succeeds in getting his 
crabbed old uncle, Mr. Featherstone, to leave him his property, are 
all questions on which the most enthusiastic of readers will be 
The pleasure in 
the earlier portion and, indeed, the greater portion of this volume 
is rather in the fine drawing than in the flow of the narrative, and 
this though some of the best of the Middlemarch characters do 
Mrs. Cadwallader, our special favourite, does 

not once appear on the scene, and Mr. Brooke, our second favourite, 
only appears for half a page or so to make a short speech on the 
chaplaincy question, the banker, Mr. Bulstrode, being evidently in 
possession of the particular wire to which he responds. ‘The smooth, 
keen, common-place Celia, too, is off the stage. Notwithstanding 
| this absence of several of our favourites, and slight as the interest of 
this volume to the novel-reader’s mind is, the pleasure it has given 
is not less, perhaps even more, than we received from the first. 


* Middlemarch. By George Eliot. Book Il. Old and Young. London: William aaa 8 , . ’ 
—_x<«' —— | The thread of criticism on life which always runs through George 
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Eliot's stories is in this portion extremely fine and full of 


AT HOME WITH THE PATAGONIANS.* 


striking points, and these not so often harshly interpolated as | (x; of the most curious and difficult problems in history is 
they sometimes are, but for the most part natural and effective. | that of the indirect influences of civilization, of its unseen 


Take this, for instance, as a criticism on the deferential mannerism 
which some men affect or fall into:—‘‘ Mr. Bulstrode had also a 
deferential bending attitude in listening, and an apparently fixed at- 
tentiveness in his eyes which made those persons who thought them- 
selves worth hearing infer that he was seeking the utmost improve- 
ment from their discourse. Others, who expected to make no great 
figure, disliked this kind of moral lantern turned on them. If 
you are not proud of your cellar, there is no thrill of satisfaction in 
seeing your guest hold up his wine-glass to the light and look 
judicial. Such joys are reserved for conscious merit.” ‘The implicit 
flattery of that mannerism has often been remarked upon before, 
but not the sting it conveys to those who are conscious that their 
remarks are, as George Eliot elsewhere rather uncomfortably 
describes them, ‘‘ spotted with commonness.” Or take this descrip- 
tion of the injured vanity of a provincial Mayor,—a politically 
important personage,—at his brother-in-law’s criticisms :—‘‘ ‘To 
point out other people’s errors was a duty that Mr. Bulstrode 
rarely shrank from, but Mr. Vincy was not equally prepared to 
be patient. When a man has the immediate prospect of being 
mayor, and is prepared, in the interests of commerce, to take up a 
firm attitude on politics generally, he has naturally a sense of his 
importance to the framework of things which seems to throw 
questions of private conduct into the background.” Or again, 
how good is this remark on the philosophic phrase “the fitness of 
things,” in relation to Fred Vincy’s hope that the five notes his 
uncle Featherstone had just given him would cover his debts and 
something more, for which end they ought to have been five fifty 
pound notes :—‘‘ Fred was not so happy, however, after he had 
counted them. For they actually presented the absurdity of being 
less than his hopefulness had decided that they must be. What 
can the fitness of things mean, if not their fitness to a man’s 
expectations? Failing this, absurdity and atheism gape behind 
him. The collapse for Fred was severe when he found that 
he held no more than five twenties, and his share in the 
higher education of this country did not seem to help him.” 
That is witty and very good, though George Eliot added a 
somewhat needless sneer when she said that unless “fitness of 
things” means * fitness to a man’s expectations,” ‘‘ absurdity an/ 
atheism” gape behind him. Why is she always harping on this 
discordant string? Another clever, and in its way quite fair, 
satirical hit at philosophical controversies rather beyond the view 
of most of her readers (though, of course, George Eliot herself 
does not mean it to go for anything more than a laugh at the more 
extravagant forms of the ‘ intuitive” philosophy), is contained in 
the happy account of the rival systems of the Middlemarch medical 
practitioners :— 

“There was a general impression, however, that Lydgate was not 
altogether a common country doctor, and in Middlemarch at that time 
such an impression was significant of great things being expected from 
him. For everybody's family doctor was remarkably clever, and was 
understood to have immeasurable skill in the management and training 
of the most skittish or vicious diseases. Zhe evidence of his cleverness 
was of the higher intuitive order, lying in his lady-patients’ immovable 
conviction, and was unassailable by any objection except that their in- 
tuitions were opposed by others equally strong; each lady who saw 
medical truth in Wrench and ‘tho strengthening treatmont’ regarding 
Toller and ‘ the lowering system’ as medical perdiiion.” 

Equally shrewd is the comment on the enhanced medical esteem 
which Dr. Sprague derived in Middlemarch from the reputation for 
religious scepticism which he had acquired :— 

“The Doctor [Dr. Sprague] was more than suspected of having no 
religion, but somehow Middlemarch tolerated this deficiency in him as 
if he had been a Lord Chancellor ; indeed it is probable that his profes- 
sional weight was the more believed in, the world-old association of 
cleverness with the evil principle being still potent in the minds even of 
lady-patients who had the strictest ideas of frilling and sentiment. It 
was perhaps this negation in the Doctor which made his neighbours call 
him hard-headed and dry-witted ; conditions of texture which were also 
held favourable to the storing of judgments connected with drugs. At 
all events, it is certain that if any medical man had come to Middle- 
march with the reputation of having very definite religious views, of 
being given to prayer, and of otherwise showing an active piety, there 
would have been a general presumption against his medical skill.” 

. . . . ! 
‘The whele book is full of running commentary on life of this sharp, 
sagacious kind,—somewhat more sharp and sagacious than trustful 
or hopeful, it is true,—but full of noble though too often melan- 
choly sentiment. If all JJiddlemarch is as good as its first two 








action on the world of savagery beyond its pale. Nor is it easy 
to obtain correct notions of the savage world itself. As a rule, the 
only views which civilized man obtains of it are either from above 
or from below; or if on the same plane, still seldom from within. 
The traveller, especially if invested with a position of authority, 
as a naval or military officer, an envoy, or even if only suspected 
to be such, seldom sees more than what he is allowed to see. The 
missionary himself labours generally under the same difficulty, his 
mysterious commission investing him with an authority of its own. 
In all these cases the view is what may be termed one from above, 
You get it from below in those comparatively rare instances in 
which a civilized man of sufficient intelligence to record, or, at all 
events, to relate intelligibly to others what he has seen, falls into 
the hands of savages, and is reduced to slavery by them; but he 
again will be sure to see only the worst sides of savage nature, his 
degraded position (often accompanied with maltreatment) exclud- 
ing him from participation in the higher elements of savage life, 
and tending to distort for him its whole character. ‘There remains, 
then, for what may be termed the level view, only the evidence 
of traders and of the more humble class of travellers, whose 
observations are mostly very superficial. 

It is, therefore, for the ethnologist—whatever the moralist may 
have to say on the subject—a piece of rare good luck when an 
educated Englishman, a retired Commander in the Royal Navy, 
is found willing to undertake a journey of nearly a twelvemonth 
in company with a band of wandering Indians, ‘‘ very much 
afflicted with vermin” (to which infliction he obligingly promises 
any future traveller that ‘* he will soon become inured”), ready so 
to accommodate himself to their customs as to paint his face 
(which he finds a complete preservation from excoriation either 
through cold or the sun’s heat), and join in their dances * in full 
costume of ostrich feathers and girdle of bells, and properly 
painted ;” and so easy in his views of the conjugal rela- 
tion that ‘feeling lonely,” and “as the alliance might 
prove useful as well as agreeable,” he “half agrees” to 
marry a ‘fair young Indian” widow,—whom of course he 
would have divorced ere long without Lord Penzance’s permission. 
When to this we add that his sole library during the whole ex- 
pedition, beyond his own notebook, consisted of half” of Dr. 
Holmes’s novel, ‘* Elsie Venner,” which an Indian had picked up 
on board a ship to serve as wadding for guns, and had sold to him 
for a little powder, it will be seen at once how free such a traveller 
must have been from all hindrances to the observation of the 
realm of savagedom around him. 

But the result is a picture of self-evident veracity and of singular 
value. We see in it at once the strength and the weakness of noma- 
dic life. Of course we must not judge of all nomads by the Patago- 
nians. But it is difficult not to see how utterly nomadism fails as a 
fulfilment of man’s destiny to subdue the earth, when we realize 
the fact that over the whole of Patagonia, between the Straits of 
Magellan and the Rio Negro—say a territory of 1,000 miles in 
length, by an average of 300 in breadth—there are now ‘about 
500 fighting men, giving at a rough estimate a population of about 
3,000.” And yet, considered no longer as an element in human 
progress, but in itself, the nomadic condition, through what may 
be termed its self-contained character, develops a singular strength 
‘These small Iudian tribes—of horsemen, at all events 
Free from local 


of its own. 
—are really the equivalents of settled peoples. 
ties, they have no lonches wutiles except the veriest children. 
Every man, every woman, tells as an effective,—be for war, she for 
work. Among the ‘Tehuelches, boys and girls ride almost before 
they can walk; the boys join their father in the chase by 
ten or twelve, in the fight by sixteen; the girls help in 
household duties and manufactures from the age of nine or ten. 
Incredible as it may seem, such communities have a decided 
weight in the destinies of the civilized world. ‘Their habits of 
travel enable them to make their influence felt over vast stretches of 
country. ‘lhe same tribe, or at least members of the same tribe, 
will be found now at one extremity, now at the other, of the vast 
territory above mentioned. As a matter of fact, Commander 
Musters accompanied a party of ‘lehuelches from Santa Cruz on 
the 50th degree of 8. latitude to Las Manzanas, near the 40th, 


| travelling afterwards with Indian companions nearly 400 miles 


parts, it will be full of a wisdom somewhat too acid at times for our | 
taste, but always truthful, and full also of fine and delicate por- | 
traiture. How far the story will weld these elements into any true | 
artistic unity, it would be quite premature as yet even to| 
consider. 


from west to east. But the most remarkable fact he relates 
is this,—that the party of Southern ‘Tehuelches with which 


* At Home with the Pataqonians : a Year's Wanderings over Untrodden Ground. from 
the Straits of Magellan to the Rio Nevro. By George Chaworth Musters, Retired Com- 
mander, R.N. London: Murray, 
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he travelled, having met with another party of their Northern | 
brethren during their wanderings, it was agreed between them | 
in solemn conclave to elect a chief commander of the whole 
tribe, and under his leadership to proceed nearly a hundred miles 
further north, in order to unite with Indians of another race, the 
Araucanians,—for what purpose does the reader think ?—for the 
purpose of protecting the Argentine sea-port of Patagones, the mart 
for the furs and other articles of Indian trade, in the event of a raid 
upon it from the north of the Rio Negro by a third Indian race, 
headed by a chief named Calficura, the Pampas Indians. ‘The 
march takes place ; Tehuelches and Araucanians, who speak different 
languages and communicate in Spanish, meet at the appointed 
spot. In vain the chief, Calficura, sends a message to both tribes 
that ‘his horse is ready, his foot is in the stirrup, his lance is in his 
hand, and he goes to make war againt these Christians, who tire them 
out with their falseness’, andinvites them to join him. Itisagreed on 
thecontrary toconfirm the previousresolutions,—the Tehuelche chief, 
Casimiro, is recognized as sole chief south of a given line; he isto 
guarantee the safety of Patagones and hold Calficura in check, from 
the one side, whilst in order to check him also from the other the 
united forces march some 200 miles further north to aspotcalled ‘the 
Apples "—Las Manzanas—to induce a powerful Araucanian chief, 
named Cheoeque, to guarantee the north bank of the Rio Negro,— 
which also comes to pass. Let it be observed that in the Arau- 
canians we have a tribe specially inimical, it has been supposed, 
to the white man,—notoriously cruel, as Commander Musters 


observed, to Christian captives ; that the chief Cheoeque, at the | 


very time when he undertook to guarantee Patagones, was about to 
send a small force to assist another portion of his nation against the 
Chilians, and that the protection guaranteed was to Patagones only, 
Calficura being expressly left free to harry another Argentine 
district, Bahia Blanca. But, as one of the Aracuanian chiefs said, 
‘** Our contact with the Christians of late years has given us a 
taste for yerba [i.c., Paraguay tea], sugar, biscuit, flour, and other 
luxuries formerly unknown, but which have now become almost 
necessary to us. If we have war with the Spaniards, we shall have 
no market for our skins, pouches, feathers,” &c.,—to all which 


considerations must be added that of the supplies of horses and | 
cattle, or even the military pay granted (but not always duly | 


served) to some of the Indian chiefs by the Argentine 


Government; and last, not least, the evil talisman of the | 
white man,—‘‘ lum” (rum). Yet, explain the thing as we may, | 
the fact is not less curious of these long journeys, these repeated | 


and lengthened deliberations amongst tribes of savages speaking 
different languages, who combine of their own accord to protect a 
civilized settlement against their fellows. lad it not been for the 
accidental presence among them of an English officer with peculiar 
propensities for savage life, we should have known nothing of all 
this. And yet the like events must have occurred thousands and 
thousands of times already in the history of mankind, although 
we may have but glimpses of them now and then, as by a light- 
ning-flash cast across the night of savagedom. 

What indeed adds to the typical value of the facts recorded 
by Commander Musters, is that the civilization represented by 
Patagones and its Argentine population is alinost of the lowest 
order. ‘Che town, for the protection of which elaborate arrange- 
ments are made by savages of different races, is one of some 
2,000 inhabitants, containing one store-house, two hotels, a fort 
so decayed that a salute from the one big gun of an American 
gunboat shook down part of its river-wall four years ago, a whole 
quarter of mere sun-dried brick houses, many buildings in all 
quarters ‘fin a most tumble-down condition,” with execrable 
roads on all sides, outskirts ‘‘ offensive with offal and rubbish ;” 
inhabited by a mongrel population, one class of which consists of 
convicts from Buenos Ayres, and amongst which, ‘‘in the utter 
absence of legal protection,” murder ‘is of weekly occur- 
rence;” having one church, and no school, one established 
by a Dr. Humble having been given up through clerical oppo- 
sition. Surely this is enough to show how small a difference 
in the scale of social progress may be sufficient to throw a pro- 
tecting influence round the very beginnings of civilization. ‘The 
same process which we see now at work in favour of the 
Argentines of Patagones must have gone on in favour of 
Phoenicians in Cornwall, Phoceins in Provence, Hansemen in 
Scandinavia, factories of Portuguese, Frenchmen, Englishmen, 
Dutchmen, Danes, in Africa and Asia, whatever might be their 
vices and their crimes. In telling us how he fared “ at home 
with the Patagonians,” Commander Musters has been not so much 
writing for us a new page in universal history, as bringing to 
light one which remained unread. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.* 
One defect in Darwin's theory of selection is, that circumstances 
might tend to a downward course in the higher organizations, as 
well as to an upward in the lower. The careful and auxious 
critic will, for instauce, inevitably in time change his eyes, how- 
ever full of human expression, for the green and oblique 
organ of the lynx. There is, of course, some compensation 
in the animal joy with which we spy out our prey and dart at once 
upon it, exposing it and pulling it to pieces. But in the object 
now before us we are denied any such compensation. There is 
scarcely a weak spot to pounce upon in the whole big book. 
More to prove that our lynx eyes have been on the alert than to 
find fault, we will here parade the very slight defects of any kind 
which we have been able to detect in this book. The first 
perhaps we may call somewhat serious. There is no map. 
We have so often pointed out the incompleteness of a book 
of this kind without a map, and reminded travellers how few 
readers have satisfactory atlases of the little-known regions 
of the globe at their command, that we will not prose 
away about it again, but only remark that we are more grieved 
than angry with Mrs. Millett, whose education and ability make 
her less excusable for shirking the evident duty of providing her 
readers with a plan,—if not to scale, at any rate showing the 
relative positions of Fremantle, Perth, Burladong, &c. It is 
provoking, when reading, to find ourselves on the left bank of a 
river when we thought we were on the right, and with no bridge 
within twenty miles by which to cross. We care nothing for 
the frontispiece of Government house, but a map would have been 
thoroughly appreciated. Next, Mrs. Millett is mysterious about the 
name of the vessel in which she went out, and raises a wild curi- 
osity in us on the subject. She tells us that the parents of a child 
born during the voyage wished to have it named after the ship, 
and adds, * but as in this case the child would have had to bear a 
name making it a certain butt for small wits all its life long, my 
husband persuaded them to give up the notion.” We look in 
vain for the name ; even when her feelings must have been torn in 
| parting from the good ship, she commands them and makes no sign; 
nor is there ever after any inadvertent mention of it. Once, only 
once, we actually detect slowness of observation or thought, —Mrs. 
Millett cannot conceive the origin of the expression to ‘‘ turn one’s 
self round.” She says, ** We had now taken sufficient time to 
| ‘turn ourselves round,’ as the old phrase goes, though what con- 


‘nection self-rotation should have with the endeavour to settle 
| down in a new home I could never understand.” We would sug- 
gest to her to watch, when the next opportunity occurs of seeing a 
| dog settle down for a nap, and she will be at no loss to understand 
_ the meaning of the homely, comfortable phrase. But these remarks 
| are little more than spiteful kicks at anything so perfect. The 
book is a delightful one. It is useful without being dull, and 
entertaining without being facetious. We opened the great 
volume with a weary sigh wondering what good thing could come 
out of what we ignorantly judged to be sandy, arid, thinly popu- 
lated, unintelligent-natived Western Australia, and then glanced 
at the end, in the hope that there were not so very many pages— 
perhaps it was loosely bound—and when we found four hundred 
‘and nine we still fell back with satisfaction on the type. But all 
' our terror of the size vanished as we turned page after page, just 
as pain loses itself imperceptibly in the return of ease. 

Mrs. Millett has a keen and lively observation, an unusually 
cultivated peu and a judgment which has arranged her materials 
not only with order, but with skill. She does not push out into a 
history of the settlement and an account of missions (both far 
from wearisome) till she has first created an interest, individual 
and local, in themselves and their neighbourhood ; and in doing 
this there is no egotism and nothing even professional ; nothing, 
that is, that we are so accustomed to expect and to find in the books 
of chaplains and missionaries and their wives, And while the 
kindly, charitable, Christiaa spirit pervades everything she tells us 
of settlers, convicts, or natives, there is only oue passage in which 
the reserve generally—perhaps too generally —practised in speak- 
ing of direct communion with God is broken through, and that 
records gratitude for a very special deliverance from danger. 

To the proposing emigrant the whole book will be full of interest ; 
it will enable him to realize the sort of society existing there, and 
post him up in the advantages of climate, soil, and timber, and the 
disadvantages of drought, poisonous plants, distances, and con- 
victs. ‘lo the settler himself, who knows all this, probably the 
most valuable chapters will be those on the history, and the 

| suggestions on the future improvement, of the colony. Even greater 


| * An Australian Parsonaye. By Mrs. Edward Millett. London: Edward Stanford, 
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than the drought or poisonous plants, and far greater than the | appear better furnished with flowers than leaves. One variety droops 


natives difficulty, seem the evils arising from the large propor- 


tion of convict and expiree (the name given to those whose term | 


of punishment is over) population, which lowers so terribly the 
moral standard, and makes everything but what the law punishes 
as crime appear to be allowable, and even innocent. ‘These evils, 
however, musthave already partially disappeared since the cesgation 
of transportation in 1868. 

But to the general English reader, who neither is, nor proposes 
to become, a settler, the main interest of the book centres in the 
quaint life of the cultivated authoress and her husband in a region 
so far off and strange ; in their picturesque, simple, wooden house, 
open almost night aud day, and their lovely climate and flowers ; 
in their native protégés and volunteer native servants; in their 
animal pets; in the coming and going of the natives on their 
strange errands, nocturnal as well as diurnal; in their necessary 


make-shift life; in their adventures in the labyrinth of the trackless 


bush, and their perplexities during floods, and in constant meet- 
ings with the melancholy convict road-parties,—one of the most 
painful characteristics of Swan-river life. Mrs. Millett tells us 
that the chaplains have but little chance of doing much good to 
these unfortunates—employed in making and repairing roads— 
from the great distances to be travelled to visit them, from the 
time occupied in filling up endless Government returns, and still 
more from the difficulty of ever seeing the men in private. And 
if we may judge by the following passage, our authoress cannot be 
mistaken :— 

“The chaplain rides up, the warder summons the men—‘ Attention, 
get your books for service "—the short sorvice is over, and the chaplain 
says to his congregation, of perhaps ten Protestants out of the sixteen 
men who may compose the party, ‘ Well, men, any wish to express, any 
question to ask ?’ ‘No, sir, except you could lend us some books.’..... 
After the party has asked the chaplain any little favours, such as to 
get them a slate or a pencil, or a sheet of paper, the chaplain tells the 
warder to dismiss; the warder says, ‘Attention, put back your books, 
break off ;’ the men yawn, and dawdle slowly back to their work, looking 
as dull and stolid as if they were about to expire of utter laziness.” 

But the convict difficulty, as we have said, will be less every year, 
and we fear the native one also, though, says Mrs. Millett, their 
“¢ feelings are very strong with respect to ownership in the soil, and 
some of them will still point to certain spots as theirs which have 
long been cleared and occupied by Englishmen.” When we read 
of these wholesale ‘‘ annexations ” of land, carried on by our fellow- 
Christians—who are so stern, meanwhile, to punish the native 
who walks off with the spade that is to make it productive—we 
are reminded of the poor black man’s 7swné of his view of Christi- 
anity :—‘* Mish’nary tell black man, ‘ Look upsee him God,’ While 
black man look up see him God, mish’nary grab him land.” But 
sve must hasten on; we cannot even glance at more than a few 
points in this interesting volume, but strongly recommend our 
readers to peruse it for themselves. The style is so bright and 
clever, that it will be found a delightful book either to “ read up” 
in the family circle, or for personal perusal. ‘The account of 
the climate interests us much. Mrs. Millett tells us that she 
*¢ could at least say of it, as the Roman girl said of her country, 
* Thou hast thy skies!’ Often on summer nights we used to spread 
out an opossum-rug in the garden, and sitting upon it, watch the 
stars, the clear air giving them a size and brilliancy which 
Michael Lambourne in Avui/worth did not exaggerate when he 
said that our‘ Northern blinkers are but farthing candles compared 
with those that sparkle in the South.’” And she speaks of the 
‘¢ elastic air and bright skies of West Australia,” and assures us 
that the dryness of the air is such that neither heat nor rain 
seems injurious ; the intensity of the former scarcely ever causing 
sunstroke or illness of any kind, and the severity of the latter 


pass the night in the open air at any season of the year. But 
summer is the trying time, the heat bringing drought and insects. 
The winter, on the contrary, is the season for flowers and beauty, 
and refreshing rains and cool nights :— 


“With the first commencoment of rainy weather the mignonette would 
begin to flower and the peach-trees to blossom in our garden....... 
As the rainy weather continues, flowering bulbs of all kinds, which have 
been imported from England and the Capo, ixias especially, appoar in 
the greatest beauty; both they and the annuals which we are accus- 
tomed to seo at home, as well as the large scarlet geraniums, revelling 
in a season which though possessing the name of winter has nono of its 
home characteristics, Whilst this transformation was effecting in the 
gardens, which had lately looked so desolate, the bush was not belind- 
hand in assuming a new appearance. Tho wattle, which is one species 
of the many kinds of Australian acacia, led the van amongst the indige- 
nous flowering trees, and showed its pale yellow blossoms before May 
was over. Later in the rainy season the wattle was outvied by the acacia 
called the ‘raspberry jam,’ the flowers of which are of the brightest 
gold colour and grow in such abundant clusters that some of these trees 


| Millett has written as amusingly as intelligently. 


'&e. 2 vols. 


| like a weeping willow, so that when in bloom every separate spray is a 
| long hanging wreath, ‘waving its yellow hair,’ as Moore says of the 
acacias in Arabia. All the jam-trees are in their chief beauty in Sep- 
tember, a time of year when heavy westerly gales often occur, bringing 
with them sharp sudden storms of rain, broken by bright gleams of sun- 
shine. On such days to stand upon a hill-side that commands a tract 
covered with these trees, their flowers at one moment obscured by the 
driving rain and wind, and at the next brilliantly lighted up by the sun, 
is a sight not soon to be forgotten. Many of the acacias which I have 
been describing reach the height of 40 feet at least, and are sometimes 
much overgrown by a thick parasite with long trailing twigs, bearing a 
red waxy-looking flower at Christmas-timo,” 

The natural-history chapters are most especially delightful, 
though our authoress modestly invites her readers to skip them. 
If they do, they will miss some of the pleasantest and most 
amusing passages, as we will proceed to show, by one or two 
meagre extracts from fifty or so very interesting pages :— 


“A pair of kangaroo rats were brought to mo late ono evening as 2 
gift, and though I saw my dog looking at them sideways in a manner 
which was inhospitable, to say the least of it, yet, as she had always 
bestowed similar glances on all the other pets that we had ever possessed, 
Iforgot what her sense of duty in this particular case might be, and 
carelessly left the rats that night in the kitchen. As might have been 
expected, both were found next morning very neatly shaken to death, 
the terrier's ideas of strict justico being quite above making scientific 
distinctions between rats with pouches and rats without. The next 
rat that was given to me I introduced to the dog with a solemn injunc- 
tion that the new-comer should be allowed an unmolested existence. 
But the rat repaid the dog’s sufferance by giving himself great airs, 
behaving as though he was master of the house, and resenting with 
truculent kicks from his long hind legs the slightest difference of opinion 
between himself and any one of us.” 

“The emu is a bird very easily tamed, but we would not enrol ono 
of the race amongst our favourites, on account of the rooted idea pre- 
valent amongst these birds that everything which they can see about a 
house is an article of provender. Back-combs, tobacco-pipes, two-inch 
nails, screws, and screw-drivers are swallowed by him between his 
regular meals as light restoratives, which sort of fillip his constitution 
appears to require so often that he is soon held responsible for all dis- 
appearances whatsoever upon the premises, and thus becomes a far 
worse domestic scourge than any landlady’s cat that ever was fabled. 
Nevertheless he fattens on the diet, and emu-grease is held in great 
esteem by both colonists and natives as a cure for bruises and 
rheumatism.” 


The account of a pet little opossum is quite touching, as well as 
amusing, but is too long for more than an extract :— 


“Tf the doors stood open on account of the heat, she would awaken 
me with springing on the bed to let me know that she was come in, and 
once I was startled out of my sleep with the noiso that she made in 
trying to lift off the lid of the sugar-basin, with which she was well 
acquainted, by sticking her sharp-pointed nose through the handle. In 
winter-time, when the doors were not open at all hours of the twenty- 
four, sho did not so easily get out withoutleave; and it was by no means 
unusual, if I went from one room to another in the dark, to find her 
drop upon me suddenly from the roof, alighting on my shoulder or my 
head, like a soft heavy bundle, and steadying herself by wrapping her 
tail round my face or my throat. . . . . . Possie had been our playfellow 
for about two years when we began to notice that her pouch contained a 
tenant. This was especially perceptible whenever she ran up and down 
a long bamboo rod that served as a staircase to her favourite hole in tho 
roof; and the matter was placed beyond doubt, one day, by the appear- 
ance of a little hind leg, which she put back again in a great hurry. 
Some time afterwards, in the month of August, in rainy, gloomy weather, 
I found her very comfortably established behind a curtain with her 
young one sitting in front of her; and whereas the little leg that I had 
seen at first was as bare of covering as is a new-born rat or rabbit, its 
whole little person was now dressed in a beautiful fur coat. I put 
mother and child into the carpet bag, and for nearly two days Possie 
never left it, seeming meanwhile scarcely to care for eating or drinking, 
and giving a little low hiss if I touched her.” 

The natives are another subject of general interest, on which Mrs. 
Their habits, 
customs, superstitions, and relations to each other—especially that 
of the poor drudge of a wife to her husband—being treated of not 
formally or drily, but naturally, as they respectively become 


seldom making it impossible, or even disagreeable or unwise, to | Prominent from time to time in the course of the narrative. It 
‘is, however, far too extensive a field to enter upon now, and we have 


already been tempted to occupy more space than we can well afford. 
MISS SAUNDERS’ “ JOAN MERRYWEATHER.”* 
Ir Miss Saunders meant to call her book of tales after the best of 
their number, she has certainly not chosen theright name. ‘' The 
Ilaunted Crust” is one of those unintelligible titles which appear 
on London walls about six weeks before Christmas, and which are 
supposed to secure the fortune of a book—or it may be of a 
candle—by working up the public mind to a pitch of ungovernable 
The volumes before us stand in need of no such 
We like, indeed, the ‘ name-story” 
Like everything else in 


curiosity. 
illegitimate attraction. 
less than any one of its companions. 
the book, it is clever, and forcibly written; but the situa- 
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tions of the tale and the characters are conventional, 


and | you like a shave? 


Do, ‘tis mighty refreshing.’ The farmer, who, 


there is something strained and unnatural about its tone: | during Arkdale’s speech, had dropped his pitchfork and seated himself 


No such fault can be alleged against the story which occupies the 
second place, ** Joan Merryweather.” It isseldom that a critic has 
occasion to complain of the brevity of the works which he reviews. 
Nor do we wish that ‘* Joan Merryweather” had been prolonged 
to the ordinary three volumes. 
appeared in an independent form. 
opinion of its extraordinary merit more emphatically than by say- 
ing that it deserves to rank among short stories not far from Silas 
Marner. It cannot, indeed, claim the merit of a skilfully con- 
structed plot. It has nothing like that masterpiece of plot- 
weaving, the discovery of Silas’s treasure; in fact, it is nothing 
but a simple, straightforward narrative, without complications or 
surprises. Nor has it much variety of character; Joan and her 
husband Humphrey, and the old farmer, aslight but graphic sketch, 
with the apprentice and ILumphry’s little son by his first marriage, 
are all the dramatis persone. But the impression which these figures 
make upon the reader is fresh and vivid to a degree which we 
have seldom seen equalled, ant its pathos is simply overpower- 
ing. We will not seek to conceal from our readers that the 
story is one of the saddest kind, so sad that we, not liking such 
stories, should have been inclined to pass it over, but for the sense 
of its most uncommon literary merit. And we shall be surprised if 
they do not feel when they come to the ending, what the present 
writer felt, a sense of personal trouble and loss such as fictions, 
or even real events that do not touch, personal interests and 
affections, very rarely arouse. 

Humphrey Arkdale, an enterprising Lancashire barber, goes to 
Sturbridge fair to buy flaxen hair in the;way of his business. ‘There 
he meets Joan, a girl of no great beauty, but with a wonderful 
wealth of the locks which he covets. Ue is lucky enough to pro- 
tect her by an opportune fiction of relationship from the attentions 
of two tipsy Cantabs, and obtains, or rather takes, permission to 
see her part of her way home. Joan is a solitary creature, lodging 
in the farm-house which had once belonged to her family, and 
earning a scanty subsistence by her spinning-wheel. [Lumphrey 
finds out her story, learns that she longs to join her father in 
America, but has no hope of obtaining the means, and finally 
offers to buy her hair. Nothing could be more naturally drawn than 
the sudden wrath of the girl—though she had been anything but en- 
couraging to her supposed admirer—when she finds that he had been 
following her not for herself, but for her hair. Buta bid of twelve 


Bat it certainly deserves to have | 
We cannot express our | 
| the other. 
' to slip through my fingers for want of a little enterprise. 


| Joan shall not want. 


pounds recalls her to herself, and when this is increased to fifteen, | 


she yields. Humphrey shall go to the farmhouse with her—it lay 
on the opposite side of the Cam—and there complete the bargain. 
But he must see its length, and while the ferryman is taking them 
to their destination she lets her tresses down. 
ferryboat is exquisite :— 
“Tf a mormaid had risen from the water, put Joan Merry weather from 
her place, and sat and smiled before him, the young man could scarcely 
I y : 
have gazed on her with more amazoment. Joan's hair, silky, yellow, 
rippling, and long enough to touch with its pale golden waves the river's 
silver ones, was indeed her glory. The letting of it down about her was 
like the sudden shining of the sun upon a landscape, the glimmer of the 
moon on grey waters. Tho modest consciousness of its beauty gave a 
new aspect to her face. Its self-reliant, stern, business-like air vanished ; 
its sternness became softness, the eyes glowed with deeper colour, the 
dull cheeks brightened to faint rose-tints, the lips relaxed and became 
rounder, the whole face was seized with the sweet weakness and confu- 
sion of beauty, which made it nearly as charming as beauty itself. It 
was the fairest of September evenings: the dew fell, and all nature, 
weary aud athirst, steeped her lips in it, and drank with a silent and a 
deep joy, which was shown in every trembling leaf, and reed, and blade 
of grass. Arkdale gazed at her in the greatest wonder, but Joan knew 
he was not looking only at her hair. Sometimes the hubbub of the fair 
came in a faint sound over the fields, like the noise of the cold world, 
which it seemed to Arkdalo they had left behind.” 
They arrive at the farm-house, and preparations are made for 
cutting off the hair. But [Humphrey’s hand lingers; it cannot do 
the deed; at last, being an adventurous person, he speaks out,— 
‘the hair and face together would be of infinitely greater value 
than the hair alone.” At this point—Joan sitting in a sheet, with 
her light golden hair about her, and the barber holding her hand— 
the farmer and his sons appear at the door, ILumphrey is equal 
to the occasion. ‘Joan and myself,” he promptly explains to the 
farmer, “ have decided that we will no longer keep our courtship 
a secret from you;” and he explains his occupation and prospects. 
The farmer is incredulous, and suspeets him of being ** one o’ they 
Varsity whipper-snappers.” What follows is admirably comic :— 
“Sir,” answered Arkdale, with perfect good-humour, ‘since the 
only drawback to our better acquaintance appears to be a doubt on your 
part as to the truth of what I have said respecting my trade, allow me 
to remind you that you can prove that to your entire satisfaction in the 
space of a few minutes. 


The scene on the | 


You have a week's beard on your chin; would 
‘ 


on the bench, was too much amazed by the young man's question to 
utter a word. His consternation was increased by the sight of the 
razors and soap-balls, which were produced, as if by magic, from Ark- 
dale’s pockets, and by the cool, easy grace with which his guest 
possessed himself of some water from the pot over the fire. ‘My cha- 
racter,’ said Arkdale, while preparing the lather, ‘I think I may flatter 
myself, stands as high as most men’s for honesty, industry, and perse- 
verance. Allow me!’ And the poor old farmer was seized by the nose, 
and gagged by a dab of lather, before he could speak or move to help 
himself. Tho two sons stood with mouths agape, staring from one to 
Arkdalo lathered away coolly, and went on recommending 
‘TI never,’ said he,’ ‘allow a good chance 
I have some 
I hope one day to be arich man. At all events, 
She, too, is industrious. I think we are admir- 
ably suited to each other.” The farmer, unable to move a hair's breadth 
for fear of the razor, fixed his round eyos on him with a look of stolid 
wonder aud wrath.” 

The reader must find for himself how the courtship progressed 
after this. The next act of the story introduces us to married 
life. Joan’s first trial is a bitter disappointment about her home. 
She had dreamt of some pleasant little place, but she finds that 
she is to live in a cellar in Bolton. Her wrath—and she has a fierce 
temper of her own—blazes out wildly against her husband. No- 
thing could be more touching than the scene in which a reconciliation 
is worked. In her blind fury she grows jealous of the little boy, 
her step-son :— 

“He put out his hand to stroke her face. Joan held him off. ‘The 

little fool! shoe said. ‘How can I love theo while thy father loves thee 
better than me?’ She was determined to quarrel with Dick, but Dick 
would not be quarrelled with. As she grew more and more angry, 
Dick grew more convinced all was meant for fun. At last, when, after 
his bath, glowing with Joau’s hard usage, he sat in his little shirt on her 
knee, Joan paused a moment in her task, and gazed at him. She thought 
him the very loveliest thing her eyes had ever seen. ‘He must always 
love thee more than me, and I must always hate thee,’ she said, in her 
passionate heart. Dick’s eye caught the glimmer of her hair; his hand 
snatched at it, and pulled it down about them both like a mantle of sun- 
shine. Glad of the excuse, Joan slapped the dimpled arm smartly, almost 
violently. Tho two men heard the sound; and one, unnoticed by Joan, 
came from the shop, to which her back was turned, and stood watching 
and listening. Dick gave one cry, that caught up all his breath, and 
then paused with his mouth wide open and his head thrown back. Joan, 
now full of remorse, drew him to her, and kissed the hurt arm, trembl- 
ing at the thoughts of tho outery that would come with his breath, 
Dick’s breath did not como in good time, and with it not the expected 
screams, but a peal of fresh, bubbling laughter, while his eyes smiled 
up at her through their tears, with a look that said, ‘ You cannot cheat 
me; I knew ‘twas fun.’ Tears streamed from Joan's eyes. She bent 
over him with a gazo of passionate love and awe. ‘Thou blessed little 
child!’ sobbed she, aloud. ‘ Sure thou didst share thy mother’s heavenly 
birth ere thou wast born to us, for thou art an angel, and I unworthy 
of serving thee.’”’ 
But a more serious trouble remains. I{umphrey is an inventor, 
hard at work on a new spinning-machine, and Joan is a spinner, 
with all the passionate prejudices of her class against machinery. 
‘The interest of the drama deepens, and the power of the writer 
seems to grow with her subject. ‘The contest in the woman’s 
heart between love and the sense of justice—for she feels intensely 
the imagined wrong to those who, like herself, have earned their 
bread by spinning—is drawn with rare power, and all the perplexi- 
ties and sorrow which follow are most pathetically described. 
There could be, we suppose, but one end to them; but as we 
close the book, we feel something of that unavailing longing to 
recall the past which one knows so well, and feel it with a reality 
which bears the strongest testimony to the powers of the writer. 


himself to Joan’s guardian. 


valuable trade secrets. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN 
“Do you see that stick, Sie?” said an unlucky acquaintance to 
Sidney Smith, as we are told in one of the most authentic stories 
of the caustic, yet cordial canon. ‘ That stick, Sir, has been all 
round the world with me.” ‘* Indeed!” replied Sidney Smith, 
‘and yet it is only a stick.” Mr. Carlisle’s book reminds us of this 
neat saying because it conveys precisely the opposite of the im- 
pression which the book produces, and because it makes us wonder 
whether a certain envy of the stick that had been all round the 
world did not inspire the suggestive reply. We are all acquainted 
with sticks that have gone round the world, and we are all sure 
that if we only had the chance of a similar expedition we should 
not come home sticks, at any rate. ‘The books in which we find 
the chronicles of such journeys affect us variously, and not always 
with relation to their intrinsic merits. Sometimes they are ex- 
hilaratiug, sometimes they are depressing,—as when the traveller 
takes our acquaintance with Chinese topography for granted, and 
loftily affects to make little of things which seem very big to us ; 
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—sometimes they are simply aggravating. Mr. Carlisle’s account 
of his little outing is exhilarating and charming ; it makes one feel 
as if one was at a private view of a rapidly rolled-off panorama, 
with the assistance of a showman not at all like his objection- 
able congeners. It makes one understand how going round the 
world is to be done in the quickest and pleasantest way, and how 
the brightest and most cheerful of travellers did it, with eyes wide 
open and keen attention all on the alert, with ready sympathies, 
and not a touch of that British contempt for everything that 


is not British which still flourishes among us, with the 
happiest facility for hitting upon the most interesting 
features of nature, and the most remarkable character- 


istics of man; and all for its own sake. Here is a traveller 
without a theory, a mission, or apparently a commission. 
He did not want to survey distant countries against the will of 
the people, who regard a theodolite with similar sentiments to 
those of John Leech’s old lady, and prefer to murder and perse- 
cute each other undisturbed by new systems and strange religions. 


He did not ‘‘ travel in” tracts or Assam tea, he did not want to | 
lay a cable, or to open a port, or in any way to make himself | 


obnoxious. He merely wanted to see a great deal of the beautiful 
earth, that ‘* point in space,” as the philosophers are so fond of 


calling it, but without decreasing our respectful admiration, as | 


quickly and yet as thoroughly as possible, and then to extend the 
enjoyment to his fellows, in as far as it can be conveyed by a 
pleasant and unaffected narrative, full of shrewd remark, and 
though not unpleasantly hurried in its style, suggestive of a 
journey with very little time allowed for stoppages. 

** Stay-at-bome travellers,” to whom charitable people addressed 
books, with that superscription, fifty years ago—that large and 
destitute class of the community who have not ‘ £1,500 to spare, 
and two years’ leisure on hand,” and who cannot reasonably look 


forward to the attainment of so blissful a condition—will thank | 
Mr. Carlisle, from whose book they do not miss anything of |, 


genuine general interest to be found in the numerous works 
devoted to the several branches of the grand topic which he treats 
wholesale, and in which they will observe many novelties. 
map is a preliminary treat, of which one’s appreciation grows ever 
stronger. It is so clear and so simple; and the same excellent 
method is observed in the account of his route. 
puzzle, trains do not confuse, distances do not daunt, figures do 
not bewilder in this book, which offers a contrast to a certain class 
of “travels” in which the author seems bent upon nothing so 
earnestly as impressing his readers with a humiliating sense of their 
ignorance, by employing a mysterious argot full of technicalities 
known only to the initiated, in fact to people who have “ been there.” 
The present writer has a lively recollection of one book of ‘ travels” 
(it concerned Asia and Africa, and was written some years ago 
when everybody had not ‘‘been there”), in which the author re- 
corded nine distinct journeys performed by some incomprehen- 
sible agencies with awful names, full of dots and double 
letters. ‘he present writer, duly humiliated, consulted a glossary 
for the interpretation of the nine names, and found that the plain 
English for each of them was * boat.” All Mr, Carlisle’s impres- 
sions are his own, given with freshness and point, and he succeeds 
in making strange places visible to an extent which far more 
elaborate writers do not attain. The overland route itself acquires 
a few touches of novelty, and in his account of Calcutta he 
actually includes the native quarter, which nobody since 
Macaulay has alluded to, in a passage which offers a fair 
sample of condensed description and very moderate moralizing. 
He contrived, within ten days, to see everything one has ever 
heard of in Calcutta, to visit the English officials and the most 
important Baboos, and he describes it all very amusingly, with 
some good-humoured quizzing of mothers and sisters at home, who 
regard their ‘‘ poor boys” as victims to toil and climate. ‘The 
journey to Benares seems absurdly familiar, made as little of as if 
it were to Birmingham, but the description of the famous ghats 
and the crowd of devotees clustered upon their lower tiers is 
remarkably vivid :— 

“There are Mahrattas from the south and Panjabees from the far 
north-west ; light-haired and light-complexioned girls from Cashmere: 
others, dark as jet, from the tribes of Central India; half starved 
vagrants, clothed in rags as dark and dirty as their skins; and rich 
rajahs, with their attendants, all dressed in gaudy colours; aged and 
infirm men, who have tottered through many a weary mile, to reach 
the sacred brink before they die; boys and girls too young to be conscious 
of the supposed solemnity of the ablutions they are performing; wild- 
looking fakirs, with strings of beads hung round their necks, muttering 
their morning prayers, and smearing themselves with ashes, or glar- 
ing in bigoted anger at the boat which carries past them tho intidel 
Feringheo ; comely youths and maidens who seem to be enjoying the 


bath, and are hardly able to restrain a smile at the curious Europeans ; 





Ilis | 


Steamers do not | 





| old and young, rich and poor, dark and fair, ugly and pretty, are busily 
| engaged at the same superstitious rites; all with one general creed, but 
in everything elso differing entirely one from the other. Here and 
thero, too, in the midst of this varied living scene, mingling with it, 
yet in strange contrast with it, is a Burning Ghat, where one or more 
corpses are being reduced to ashes, before being finally thrown into the 
sacred waters. Then, just immersed in the brink of the river, within 
ten yards either way of a group of living bathers, is a swathed body, 
undergoing its last purification before boing placed on the pyre; imme- 
diately above it the flames aro already leaping up over one whose ablu- 
tions are for ever finished. In this half-mile or mile of ghats we havo 
a varioty of colour and costume, of complexion and feature, of race and 
| language, which would afford an almost unrivalled field for the study of 


an artist, the deductions of an ethnologist, or the reflections of a 
philosopher.” 
Mr. Carlisle has not time to be either ethnological or philoso- 
phical, which is fortunate for his readers ; but he is so quick and 
close an observer that he sees a pious pilgrim, a man with remark- 
ably white teeth, improving their lustre by vigorous polishing with 
‘the freshly charred end of a stick, which Hindus substitute for a 
brush, well steeped in water which flows calmly over a submerged 
corpse within a few feet of him. The perception of this little inci- 
dent in such a crowd thronging over such an extent is a key to the 
'man and the book. Of course Mr. Carlisle pokes out all the hid- 
den treasures of shawls and jewels in Delhi, *‘ charters a carriage ” 
for a trip to the Khootab and Humayoon’s ‘l'’omb, sees the famous 
| jugglers and pronounces offhand on the tree trick, and finds out 

how the inhabitants contrive to produce ice, before he starts for 
the lower ranges of the Himalayas, to pass a week in the fresh air 
_ of the mountains before he returns to Calcutta, en route for Penang, 
| Singapore, China, and Japan. He would certainly have convinced 
Martin Chuzzlewit’s American friends that ‘ start” isa word used 
in his country. ‘Ten pages to the great ‘‘ hills” and ten pages to 
the gorgeous forests of Penang might make a young Napid envious, 
and yet the hills, and the forests, and the people, even their meat 
and drink, the commerce of the places, and the diseases peculiar 
to them are capitally described. Here is even the Chinese 
specimen of that irrepressible type of successful industry, the man 
who begins life with eighteenpence, and becomes a millionaire, a 
man 


“Who sways the office which of yore he swept.” 


Mr. Carlisle found time to visit Wampoo’s garden, to inspect 
the Victoria Regia, and the dwarfed plants, cut out into dragons, 
stags, dolphins, junks, and pagodas, by the ex-coolie with much 
ingenuity and (Chinese) taste. ‘Then he is off to China, and he 
records a little regretfully that there is no use in expecting to meet 
either typhoons or pirates,—it is not the season for typhoons, and 
pirates do not meddle with steamers. No specimens of Pigeon- 
English on record can beat the following, which the traveller 
picked up immediately on his arrival at Hong Kong. He went to 
see an English friend, who ordered lunch for him in these words: — 
“ Boy, you go topside; tell that cook, all same that number one 
China boy, he makee chow chow, chop chop.” ‘This hospitable 
Englishman on coming to his office was told that a gentleman had 
called to see him, whereupon the ensuing dialogue took place :— 
‘What name that gentleman?” ‘* My no savey.” ‘* Where 
belong that gentleman?”  ‘‘ My no savey; but my can tell what 
fashion he makee look see. One tallo man; no too muchee stout ; 
hab got one nose all same that Mellican chicky.” By which the 
Chinaman, almost as metaphorical as Captain Kedgwick, meant 
that the visitor was tall, thin, and had an aquiline nose. 

Mr. Carlisle saw every place and every thing in the beaten track 
of the traveller in China,—the plays, the paddy-fields, the river 
population, Shanghai, Canton, Nankin, Pekin, and Ningpo, an 
examination of young students, and the Yang-tsi-keang, all that 
is great in the Celestial Empire, and managed to observe with his 
usual minuteness. Ile upsets cherished ideas of the dense popula- 
tion of certain Chinese cities, informs his readers that the indis- 
criminate employment of the term ‘ pagoda’ to Chinese towers is 
incorrect, that title being applicable only to shrines for the sacred 
relics of Buddh; and mentions incidentally in his account of 
Nankin that ‘‘close to the arsenal is the house of its Scotch 


manager, built partly out of the ruins of the celebrated porcelain 


pagoda, of which nothing but a heap of rubbish remains.” It 
appears that the Porcelain Pagoda of our childhood, one of the 
wonders of the world, which one never could keep down to the 
prescribed seven, was a humbug after all, for it had but one 
outer layer of porcelain bricks. Some of these survived the ruin 
when the ‘J'aepings blew up the pagoda in 1853, and the Scotch 
manager tried in vain to bore them with his best steel drill. No 
trait of Chinese social life seems to have eluded Mr. Carlisle’s 
observation. Here is a very curious one. In Canton the buildings 
are low and rickety, with three exceptions, the pago la, the Catholic 
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Cathedral, and certain tall square houses of blueish grey brick, | 


which are pawnbrokers’ warehouses, and not only large enough 
to contain the amalgamated clothing of all Canton, but actually 
constructed for that purpose. 
“Every Chinaman above the poorest rank,” says the writer, “sup- 
jies himself with a stock of warm clothes, often furs, to be worn in the 
winter. When cold weather comes on, instead of lighting a fire he puts 
on one of his winter suits; as the weather grows colder, he puts on 
another ; and so on, till by mid-winter he is enveloped in a serios of 
layers of clothes. At the return of spring he commences a cautious and 
gradual process of * peeling,’ and being a man of little spare capital, he 


prefers to put his stock of clothes, when peeled off, in pledge, to keeping | 


them through the summer.” 
Equally summary and equally minute and acute are the writer's 


records of his travels in Japan, where he also saw everything, and | 
jearned the ins and outs of everything, especially of the mysterious , 


relations between the Mikado and the Shogun, concerning which 
such absurd notions prevailed among us until a late date. It is 
rather a pity that all about it has been found out, for the sake of 
Mr. Shirley Brooks’s delightful allegory. After a thorough ex- 
ploration of the country, achieved on pony-back and on “ small 
portable platforms carried by porters,” during which thia inde- 


fatigable man actually did two hours’ fishing in a mountain stream, | 


he returned to Yokohama, to start again in a Pacific mail steamer, 
and ‘‘ run across to San Francisco.” 
the Golden State are exceedingly pleasant, and though perhaps no 
portion of the world has been so thoroughly described, the racy 


rapidity and shrewd simplicity of the writer prevent his readers | 


from missing the charm of novelty. He runs back by Panama, 
lands at Payta, describes the place in two pages, which give one 
quite a new notion of its importance, and goes on to Callao and 
Lima, discusses Peruvian ladies and railways, and after five days’ 
coasting reaches Valparaiso, hears about earthquakes and gets a 
distant view of the Andes, drops down to Santiago with an inten- 
tion of crossing the great mountains by the Cumbre pass, but finds 


that that convenient thoroughfare, being 13,000 feet high, is seldom | 
clear of snow, and not passable for mules before November, and | 


co he has to take the sea route from Valparaiso to the Plata, 
vid the Strait of Magellan. It is too bad to have missed the 
journey over the Andes and the ride across the Pampas, but the 
good-humour of Mr. Carlisle is inexhaustible. 


are monotonous. 

The Republic of Uruguay, the Banda Oriental, the Empire of 
the Brazil, meet with the like lively treatment, and in each instance 
the traveller goes up country and sees the *‘ camp” life, studying 
it from his shrewd, practical point of view, and concluding with 
some terse and valuable advice to intending emigrants, for which 
they are hereby referred to the text. He goes on the Parana, to 

tosario and Cordova, returns to Monte Video, sails from that 
port to Rio, visits the famous suburbs, surveys the famous pags, 
goes on to Petropolis, gives a delightful description of the glorious 


woods, and the ‘strange bright birds, with their starry wings,” | 


and ultimately sails from Rio just in time to experience the delightful, 
paradoxical sensation of Christmas Day and Christmas dinner within 
ten degrees of the Line. A brief visit, which in the case of anyone 
else would have been merely a peep at Portugal, concludes this 
charming journey, at the conclusion of which the reader arrives not 
in the least out of patience, but just a little out of breath. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
mn 
The Dullin Review, for January. (Burns and Oates.)—Dr. Ward 
continues his very able criticism of Mr. Mill’s philosophy in the mas- 
terly article upon that thinker’s “Foundation of Morality,” and makes 
one point which we confess we do not seo how Mr. Mill is to answer. 
Mr. Mill has said, in a celebrated passage, that if a God exists with 
power to send him to hell for acting up to his own highest conception of 
morality “to hell he will go,” and implies, of course, that all the 
rest of the world would do right to follow his example, i.¢., to ever- 
lasting misery for the sake of moral resistance to an unjust Supreme 
Power. How, asks Dr. Ward, with great pertinence, is such a proceed- 
ing to be justified on an hypothesis which makes happiness the ultimate 
end of morality? In other words, what Mr. Mill thinks “right” would 
then be “adverse to the promotion of general enjoyment.” But he defines 
“right” as identical with “the promotion of general enjoyment.” Is any 
reduction of this paradox even conceivable ? The whole of this able paper 
is, however, well worth the most careful study. The Dwh/in has also a 
very vigorous article on “ Imperial and Republican Diplomacy in France,” 
in which it uses the Benedetti papers toshow, and succeeds, we think, in 
showing that, in point of fact, Bismarck did tempt the Emperor, and 
was thoroughly desirous before the war of 1866 to have acted with him 
for the redistribution of Europe, though the Emperor lost his opportu- 


The chapters devoted to | 


He has heard that | 
the mountain scenery is disappointing, and that the grass plains | 


nity by his timidity, and found the great German diplomatist no longer 
willing, at the time he would himself have accepted the bait. Tho 
article on Mr. Maguire's ‘ Next Genoration ” and “ The Coming Race” 
is amusing, and points out well the difficulties of a genuine Catholic 
like Mr. Maguire in writing satire of this description. “Tho Pope and 
| Europe in 1872” is, of course, a paper in which we cannot find much 
| to agree with, but it renders a woll-desorved tribute to the spiritual 
gallantry of the old Pope under his misfortunes. We rather miss in 
this number those interesting studies of Catholic religious life which 
so often lend a charm to the often too theological atmosphere of tho 
Dublin, 


Phrenology, and How to Use It. By Nicholas Morgan, (Longmans.) 
| —Mr. Morgan's is a very interesting book, one which doubtless makes a 
contribution of considerable value to the science of which it treats. For 
that there is such a scienco we aro as firmly persuaded as wo are that 
there is a scienco of astronomy. Still we cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Morgan has fallen into somothing of the error that has discredited 
phrenology. He feels himself, it would seem, in a position to localize 
between thirty and forty faculties, affections, &c. Is not that going a 
great deal too far? Observers of the structure of tho brain, in both the 
living and the dead subject, are, it is true, finding their way in this 
samo process of localization, but thoy are finding it vory slowly. The 
faculty of speech, for instance, has been localized (on questionable 
evidence however) lately, and that in a way which would upset the 
common theory, accepted in all phrenological systems, that the 
brain is double. Spooech, we believe, has been lately asserted to dwell 
on the /-/t side. But cautious inquirers still find thomselves a long 
way off from tho detailed mapping-out which tho phrenological charts 
| give us. One of the most interesting things in the volumo is the account 
| of a friend of Mr. Morgan's, who, through being in a peculiar physical 
condition, appears to feel the peculiar local action of the brain. The 
case may, we should think, be as valuable as was that of the man who, 
by the lucky accident that revoaled without disturbing the action of the 
stomach, enabled the doctors to make such valuablo observations in the 
region of digestion. We take this opportunity of recommending to our 
readers that they should leave their brains, when they have done with 
them, for purposos of scientific investigation. Anatomists complain that 
they get nothing but the brains of paupers, which are about as useless 
for their purpose of discovering the working of the intellect as would bo 
the bodies of people who have been bedridden all their lives for the 
purpose of exhibiting the normal action of the muscles. 


Adam's Peak. By William Skeen. (Stanford).—This is a very com- 
plete monograph upon an interesting subject, the “ Holy Mountain” of 
Ceylon, with the great relic, which is to the Buddhist what the Caaba is 
to the Mohammedan—the “ Sacred Footprint ” of Buddha. The “ foot- 
print” is a not particularly remarkable depression in the rock, which, 
“by adding a lot of coment,” and bits of tile, and other “ devices,” has 
been made to look something like the impression of a foot on a some- 
what large scale; it is more than five feet long. But the mark would 
have been much the samo, as one of Mr. Skeen's friends suggested, if 
Buddha had sat down upon the rock instead of stepping upon it. The 
volume before us gives us a very full and vivid description of the 

‘ natural scenery of the place, and of the worship of which it is the scene, 
together with “legendary, traditional, and historic notices.” Why does 
Mr. Skeen indulge in such a wild fancy as “that the worship of nature 
will perhaps be man’s last faith ”? 


The Southern States Since the War, 1870-1. By Robert Somers. 
(Maemillan.)—This volume is the work of a laborious and careful 
observer. Mr. Somers spent six months in going through the Southern 
States of the American Union, noting down facts and impressions as he 
went along. As an Englishman, he probably possessed facilities for 
| obtaining information which would have been refused to a Northerner, 
| while he had no bitter recollections of the past to affect his judgment. 
| It is impossible to summarize briefly the results of an inquiry extending 
over so vast and various a tract of country, but, on the whole, the result 
seems to have been satisfactory. Mr. Somers thinks that tho great 
question of labour is being solved satisfactorily. Nothing could be more 
emphatic than the following testimony:—“I can scarcely recall an 
instance in which any planter or other employer of negro labour has 
not said that the result of emancipation in its industrial bearings has 
been much more favourable than could have been anticipated, or 
who bas not added an expression of satisfaction that slavery, how- 
ever roughly, has been finally effaced.” It is interesting to observe 
that the “ share system,” which here has been so slow to come 
into existence, and which is still the rarest of exceptions, has grown 
up in the Southern States almost simultaneously with the system of 
free labour. Mr. Somers does not, indeed, express himself very favour- 
ably about it; but he allows that the majority of opinions is against 
him, while it is evident that he disapproves of the principle involved in 
the arrangement. We cannot agree with him if, as we gather from his 
words, he thinks that the ordinary system of payment by wages is “an 
advanced type” of the “relation between capital and labour.” The 
political aspect of the Southern States is that in which they make the 
least favourable impression on an observer. Possibly the remark might 
be extended to their Northern neighbours. But negro supremacy, 
though the nocessary consequence of emancipation, has had a disastrous 
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effect. How ery it ba peunertr ? Le +t anyone think oor at wena be | 
the state of an English county if it was suddenly committed to the 
government of the agricultural labourers. Tho legislatures of some 
of the Southern States seem to be, if possible, more corrupt and cer- 
tainly less dignified than is—or we hope we may say was—the Legisla- 
ture of New York. Some of the details of Mr. Somers’ observations 
aro yory interesting. On The Battery at Charleston thero was not a 
single carriago to be seen excopt “the handsome buggy of-a dry-goods 
man from the North.” The loss of Paris from two sieges has beon 
nothing like that. Indeed the figures of the loss caused by the Civil 
War are staggering in their The valuation of Georgia, for 


amount. 


instence, has sunk from 618,232,387 dols, in 1860, to 202,563,557 dols. 
in 1870. 
The Paris Commune. By W. P. Fetridgeo. (New York: Harpor.)— 


Mr. Fetridge was in Paris from March 6 till after tho capture of the 
city by the Versailles troops, and occupied himself in collecting facts 
diligently. Facts wore very hard to got at, or rather to distinguish from 
non-facts, during the siege, all classes and characters 
having a perfect genius for invonting. Much after correction has there- 
fore been necessary, and has apparently boen given by the author. If 
he had sorted his first mass of information a little more, and given us a 
third instead of the whole, it would have been better. Among many 
strange things, nothing is stranger than tho details of the extraordinary 
vacillation which allowed the insurrection first togain power. We read, 
for instance, that when the horses were attached to the cannon at 
Montmartre, “men, women, and children caught hold of the bridles of the 
horses, and tho artillerymon, not wishing to run over them, desisted in 
their attempt to make a passage.” They begin in Paris by being so 
very chary about hurting anybody, and end by boing so reckless. Theo 
engravings after photographs of Fronch celebrities and of membors of tho 
Commune are the best thing in the book. It is interesting to read that 
when Rochefort was arrested, ‘ Madame Tussaud [ Mr. Fetridge must 
mean the /irm of Tussaud, for the venerablo lady he mentions has ceased 
to live], hearing of his arrest, sent an agent immediately to Versailles, 
and made a very liberal offer to the Government for his clothes.” 

The Boy's Own Handbook: of Indoor and Outdoor (Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.)—We should have passed this book, which goes over 
familiar topics without much novelty of treatment, with some ordinary 
expression of praise or blame, but for the accident of our lighting upon 
this passage :—“ The most killing baits for the barbel are the spawn of 
of any other fish, especially if it be fresh, re- 
the pastes that imitate it 


Frenchmen of 


Sports. 


trout, salmon, or indeed 
specting which the barbel is very cunning ; 
must, therefore, be well made and of fresh flavour.” 
the author means that on/y pastes imitative of spawn should be used, but 
he does not say so: and if he means to recommond fishing with spawn, 
he might as well say “the best way of getting a gold watch is to thrust 
your hand through a goldsmith’s window.’ 
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g of the Proprietors, held on Thuraday, the Ist 
nus Hotel, Cannon-Street Station, the following 


1@ Sistof December, 1871, was read by the Secre- 
tary William Champion Jones, Es 


1. inthe chair: — 
the Proprictors th 


halance-sheet of the Bank for 


“uber last, have the satisfaciion to report that after 


all charges, allowing for rebate and making pro- 
the net proflis amount to £93008 ds Lid. This 
aght from the last aecouut, produces a total of 


nt. for the half-year is recommended, together 


both free of income-tax, which will absorb £98,000, 
ied forward to Proiit and Loss New Accoant. The 


ito the June paymeut will make 13} per cent. for 
the retirement of their esteemed colleague, Lord 
his acceptance of the office of Receiver-General 
lgson Phillpotts, Esq, has been elected a director 
1¢ provisions of the Deed of Settlement, 

m are: Philip Patton Blyth, Esq. James Morley, 





nd Abraham Hodgsvn Phillpotts , Ex “q., Who, being eligible, offer themselves 


1er £1:18s per share, free of income-tax, will be 
y of the Brauches on ¢ rafter Monday, the 12th inst. 
AND CouNTY BANKING Company, Duc. 31, 1571, 


£1,000,.000 0 0 


Pee eee eee eeesereenensenes 





ROSErve [UN ..c.ccccoccoseorseses 
Amount due by the Bank fi 


Palaces, BG. ..ccccccsssssessece ° 


Liabilities on accept: une ‘OS, 


BCCUTITICS ..eccocees 
Profit and Loss Balance bre 


Gross profit for the half-y« 
provision for bad and deo 


cn. 
By cash on hand at head office 
nnd with Bank of England 
Cash placed at call and at: 
by securities ..... . 





Investments, viz. : 
Government and (iu trantes 1s 


Other stocks and secur ities,....cccccceccecesssers 


Discounted bills and advan 


in town and country 
Liabilities of Customer 
hy the bauk (28 per coats 





Balan 
‘ 
By Balance brought forward from last account 
Gross Proflt for the Hall-year, 
AyUbtful AEVLs .....cccovceersreeeeeeee 


We. the undersigned, have ox 


found the same tu be corre 





















700, O00 0 Oo 








1” custome 
C1116 750 5 9 


2T7TROW 6 





ee 15,594,716 12 4 
ught from last 
i4iy 17 4 
ter making 
tful debts, viz 233.251 19 10 
——E 287,681 17 2 


° a40n ¢ 3 
C20.682,425 9 6 


and branches, 


SOT S71 10 


———eoe |69£5,048,638 17 ¢ 


1.379.989 9 3 
wists 0 


SHOCKS .rescoee . 


1,504,834 9 


15.719,869 12 1 


VIS 17 


4 
52647 9 1 





e207 9 1 
07,925 4 1 
46 0 9 
60,0000 
3500) 0 

7,543 3 


“o- 


£257,681 17 2 


L449 17 4 





making prov 





119 10 
£287,681 17 2 
lance sheet, and have 








eeainge } 
Wa. JAnUING 


’ ; 
VILLIAM NORMAN, - Auditors. 


London and County Bank, Jan. 25, 1872, Rienanv H SWAINE, 
The foregoing Report having been rend by the Secretary, the following resolu- 
tious were proposed aud wivmin susly adepte t:— 
the use of the 


1. “That the Report be receive 
hareholders 


2. Phat a dividend f G per ee 














land adopted, and printed for 
t., together with a bonus of 34 per cent, both 
vear ending tae 3Ist December, 1871, 
cud that the balance of £7,543 33 3d 


count 





; Phat Puilip Ps tton Biyth, . and Abraham Hodgson Phillpotts, 
quir © re-elected directors of this Company.” f ? 
‘i f Uiis meeting be given to the Board of Directors for the 
! nwhi hth hove conducted the atlairs of tie Company . 
iiam Jardine, William Normin.and it iil Hinds Swaine, Esquires, 
I vlitors for the cu year, aml that the t ks of this meeting be 
pe them for their services during the past ur. 
é. “That the thanks of this meeting be presented to th ral Manager, and 
I the other offices f the Bank, for the zeal and ab ith which they have 
lischarged their re tive du Sigued) W. CLLAMVLON JONES, Chairman, 
Fue Chairman having quitved wir, it was resolvedau | carried unanimously 3 
i Phot 1 taaul n i I nto Wiliam Champion 
J Esy., for Lis al id i is conduct in the chair 3 
VILLIAM NI l, Deputy-Chairman, 
Extracted from the Minute (Signed) I, CLAVVISON, Secretary. 
ONDON and COUNTY BANKING COMP ANY.— 
NOTE is Hereby Given, that a DIVIDEND ov the Capital of the Company, 
~ ipa , » per cent. fort alf-year ending Sst jbor, ISTL, with a Bonus 
cel t., will PALD to the Propr either at the Head Office, 21 
irect, or at any of Uae Comprny Biuks, oa ora MONDAY 
aut Is 
1 Lombard Sireet, Feb, 2, Is72 W.AN, General Manager. 
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CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY 


HE 
T ASSOCIATION (Limited). 

1. Open to all. 

2. No ticket. No subscription. No formality of any 
kind. Free delivery in London. 

8. This association was formed in 1870, to extend te 
the general public the advantages previously enjoyed 
only by members of the Civil Service of obtaining goods 
of the best quality for ready money at a small per 
centage upon the wholesale cost, and thus effecting to 
consumers 

4. A large saving. 

5. Groceries, provisions, wines and spirits, foreign 


produce, perfumery, stationery, medicines, and articles | 
| 


of general utility. 

6, Country orders are promptly executed. 

7. Fancy Goods.—A temporary exhibition of articles 
suited for the new year, bridal, birthday, aud compli- 
mentary gifts, and general use, at a large saving on 
ordinary prices, has been opened to the public, at 350 
Oxford Street, within one door of the central stores. 

8. Price lists may be had free at the stores, or will 
be sent by post, on application to the Secretary, George 


Druitt. 
HE CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY 
Srores: 343 Oxford Street (W.), between Regent 


ASSOCIATION (Limited). 
Circus and Poland Street; aud Albert Guic, Knighis 
bridge, (S.W.) 





UDDEN MOU RNING.—Messrs. JAY 

are always provided with experienced dressmukers 
and milliners, ready to travel to any part of the king 
dom, free of expense to purchasers, when the emer- 
gencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the 
immediate execution of mourning orders. They take 
with them dresses, bonnets, and millinery. besides 
materials at Is per yard and upwards from the piece, 











all marked in plain figures, and at the same | 
if purchased at the London (teneral Mourning Ware- 
house, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also 
given for househo!d mourning at a great saving to 
large or small families. 
JAY'S. 
The London (ienera! Mourning Warchouse, 245, 247, 
249, and 251 Regent Street. 


.— FORD'S EUREKA. 





Gunes. 





“The most unique and only perfect-fitiiug shirt 
made." —Observer. 
Double-stitched. six for 45s. 
List of prices, illustrations with directions for self- 
measure, post free. 

__BIOHARDF ORD: and CO., 38 Poultry, London. 
JLSTOR, 42 MADDOX _ STR EET, 
4 REGENT STREET, SPECIAL TROUSERS- 

MAKER, &c. 
The Field, Jane 2nd, 1860, says, in answer to a corre- 


spondent, “ Etstos is one of the best Breeches and | 


Sppuneep andes in London or elsewhere.” 

N.B.—Morning Trousers of the best make and mate- 
rial, 25s. Black Dress Trousers of the best West of 
England Wool, 30s. 


EA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “* The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in | Sauces p through: yut the World 


EK LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi 

ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public agains it 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 








the public.—92 Wigmore Sireet, Cavendish Square | J 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Syuare), and 18 s 


Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— | 


The admirers of this celebrated Suuce are pur 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Labe 
used s0 Many years, sigued “ Llizabeth Lazenby.” 


WHITEHEAD'S 


OLIDIFIED SUUP SQUARES, ready | 


for immediate use, and most nutritious. Sold by 
Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square, E.C 


INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 2}d. a pint. ASK for LIEBLG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the pa 
guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &e. 


XYGENATED WATER 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action ou food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids, Price 4s per dozen halt-piuts. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


ISITORS to the ‘THEATRES ex- 

* posed to sudden changes of temperature will 
find SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR an agreeable 
and most effective remedy for COLDS, C .OUGHS, 
ASTHMA, and disorders of the CHEST and LUNGS. 
—May be obtained of all respectable medicine vendors 
in the kingdom. In bottles at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d each 











price as | 


holds in 


RAMERS’ THREE YEARS’ 
SYSTEM. originated by them, has been par- 
tially adopted by other firms, but is thoroughly 
carried out ouly by themselves. 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


VRAMERS’ SHORT GRANDS, six feet 

C long, trichord throughout, are now produced 

in remarkably flue walnut, inlaid with tulip 

wood. They are also ebonized with gold lines 

| on the top and sides. The prices of these 

unique instruments are the same as the 

ordinary semi-graud. 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 









RAMERS' BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 
50 gujneas, of which the leading Musical 
[he best Fifty-Guinea 


Journal writes :— 
Oblique ever produced.”"—Orechest(ra. 
CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


NRAMERS’ “MIGNON’ 
(REGISTERED) PIANOFORTE: 40 guineas, 
in rosewood or walnut. A very remarkable 
instrument. In size it is between the Pianette 
and the Cottage. It has check action, steel 

yand brass studs, with a power and 
icy of tone hitherto unattained by any 
ordinary upright instrument, 

CRAMERS', Regent Street, W. 


NRAMERS’ CABINET ORGAN, with 
four stops, containing 156 pipes: beautiful 
design, with diapered front pipes. Mahogany 
case r rench polished, 6 feet high, 5 feet wide, 
ar vet deep. Price in dark- stained pine, 
65 guine in black walnut, 70 guineas; in 
oak, 80 ineas; aud in dark mahogany, 85 
guincas, 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 




















be mae poping — ANGLO - GERMAN, 

J fro £t lis 6d; ENGLisn, from £2 2s. All 
separa tely "fitter 1, double-screwed notes. List free, 
JOSE sand Son, 6 Cross Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


|W INAIAN’S.LL. WHISK Y.— 
K 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN'S . LL. WHISKY,” 

on seal, label, aud cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


\ OUSSIRENDER RUEINWEIN: a 


as & 
first quality, but at 2 more moderate price. 

This perfectly genuine and naturally sparkling wine 
| from the Rhine is now first introduced into this country, 
and is imported solely by Messrs. H. B. F EARON and 
SON. 

It is made entirely from black grapes, as is the case 
| with Champagne, which it resembles in colour, and is 
| of two qualities, the Dry, and the Rich, to the former 

of which attention is specially invited. 

} 54s per doz. Bottles ; 29s per doz. Pints. 
H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C 


| 
| 
* 145 New Bound Street, W.; aud Dew sitet Y evtabion 
| ETERS 


| UNVIL L E— and CO., ‘Belfast, are ) the 


largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their | 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 


Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro 

fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks aud cases for home use or a energy mm. Quota- 
| tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CoO., 
| Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their Loudou 
Ojlices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 





SOA P.— 
rABLETr 
steial effect 


| RAGR - N T 
‘he celebrated * UNITED SERVICE 
is famed for its delightful fr: agrance and beu 
| on the skin. Manufactured by 
Cc. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-ftting Candles, 
ld by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
| others. 
*,* Use no other. Se2 name on each _ et. 
| = a » 
CURE (this week) of au old WINTE Re COUGL by 


D* LOCOCK’S WAFERS.—From Mr. 
Dickson, Chemist, Bridgefoot, Warrington:— 

*A person who » had suffered for some years, especi 
ally in the winter from a ba stre ssing cough las been 









cured by their use.” Luo Asthma, Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Colds, Rhe uavatis sm, tnd all Hysterical 
and Nervous Complaints they give instant relief, 


) Sold by all Druggists at Is 1jd oe ‘r box, 
| I EATING’S COUGIL LOZENGES are 
DAILY RECOMMENDED for Coughs, Colds, 
Testimonials from th 
Sold iu Buaes, Is Ld, 
, &e.; and whole- 


Astima, &¢., by the Faculty. 
must emiue ut may be seen. 
and Tir . 28 Md each, by all Drags 
sale, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, 


| [oieewars OIN (MENT and 
PILLS.—Celds, Lufluenza.—Until within a very 














few years these complaints were treated with blood-let- 
ting, blistering. aud cmeties, Now a more rational method 
of cure has been adopted, Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills purify, heal, and strengthen. They neither 
weaken the body nor disconcert the nervous system, 
Depletion doubtless arrested these diseases, but at the 
same time it took away nature's meaus of restoration. 
Holioway'’s remedies, on the coutrary, while working 
the cure, are laying the foundation for perfect recovery, 
not only to the afflicted, but of every other organ, 
| Holloway’s preparations are also the best preser 
| tives against the whole list of winter ailmeuts. They 
throw out impurities, aud preserve the vital priuciple 
| from disease, or lead it back to health. 








| Ee SNDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS 
and C HIMNE Y-PIECES. ~Bayers of the ab we 
are requested, bef finally deciding, to visit the 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of 
Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimuey-Pieces, Fire-Irons 
and General Ironmongery as cannot be approached 
elsewhere either for variety, novelty, beauty of design 
or exquisiteness of workmauship, or price. 
Black Register Stoves ........0.000 «from 83 to £9 5s. 
Bright do.. ormolu ornam sats, from £2 19s to £33 10s, 
Bronzed Fenders .. from 3s %d to 3 12s. 
Steel and Ormolu Fe ..from £2 10s to £25 
Chimney-Pieces . from £1 12s to £100, 
Fire-Lrons (Set of three) ......... from 3s 3d to £4 10s, 


OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S. 
J BURTON has 400 different patteras of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 
The prices vary from Is 9d to 159s. Plain black open 
Scuoops from is %1; do. do, zine-lined, from 
is Gd: Covered Box Scoops, from 5s 64; do. 
with Hand-seoop, from 19s 6d; do. do., with faney 
ornamentation, from 12s ; his thly finished and 
ornamented, and fitted with imitati om ivory handles, 
from 20s to 1508, There is also a choice selection of 
Wooden ¢ ‘owl Boxes, with iron and brass mountings, 
WILLIAM S. BURTON confidently asserts his to be 
the largest and at the same time the best and mos¢ 
varied assortment in the world. 


W ILLIAM §& BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 


ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Lllustrations of his anri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 29 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2,3, £4 Newman Street; 4,5, &6 Perry's Place; 
aud 1 Newman Yard. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON will always 

















| undertake delivery at a small tixed rate, 


| CHANDELIERS IN 


} 


| ounce). 


O° SLER’ S c RYS' . AL GLASS 
CILANDELIERS. 
oxinx iLASS OF ALL KINDS, 

BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRM{INGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 

_Street. (ESTABLISHED 1507.) 

OU D. AU LIS PEPSINE “POWDER 

> taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 

Prize of the French Institute, 1856, and sup 
plied to the priucipal hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE(SHERRY), 
fsandss. Sole Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver 
Medal, 1868. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 





| superior to all others. 


New Sparkling Wine, equal to Cha mpagne of | 


PEPSINE PILLS AND 


BOUDAULT’S 
LOZENGES, 3s. A very convenient form for persoxs 


travelling. 
HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C, 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 





YUININE WIN E— 


as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during 


the late War. 


The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 


turer. Each wine-glussfal contains sulficient Quining 
to make it an execilent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to sce that they have 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 

for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
siuce ‘ole ited the fact that at least oue uaprincipled 
imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 
of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 39s per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor 
cester Use, Kaste “he ap, Loudon, Agents— 
Lewis and Co., Worcester 





No ING {MPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
L A MARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOUN GUSNELL 
aud CO. have at len with the aid of one of the moxt 
eminent Chemists, sueceeted in perfecting this won- 
derfal liquid. It is now offered to tho public in a more 
soncentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 33 each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 






including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like wliteuess, protecia 
the enamel from decay, aud imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfamers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


M RS. Ss. A. ALLEN 
WORLD'S 
‘FAIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
2 will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthfal colour wud beauty, 
IT w ill cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is imuaediately checked. 
THIN Hair iickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
1T removes all daudriff. 
IT contains neither vil nor dye, 
In large botiles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 
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ISSUE OF 10000 SHARES OF £20 EACH 


BEING THE 


CAPITAL 


OF THE 


SOUTH CLEVELAND [IRON WORKS (LIMITED). 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867. 


By which the Liability of each Shareholder is Limited to the Amount of his Shares, 


Capital, £200,000, in 10, 


000 Shares of £20 each. 


Payablo as follows :— 


£2 per Share.. 


5 — - 
5 _— 

5 ms 

3 — 
—£20 





TTT Ff PS 


sesseeeeeeee.-.0n Application. 
.on Allotment. 
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Estimated Revenue on Completion of the Works, £54,500 per Annum, equal to 27 per Cent. on the Capital of the Company. 


DIRECTORS, 


FE. BRYDGES WILLYAMS, Ex<q., M.P., Chairman. 
C.J. APPLEBY, Es}., C.E. (Messrs. Appleby Brothers, Hydraulic Engineers & Lron Founders, London, & London Steam Crane W 


orks, Leicester.) 


The Hon. HENRY BROUGUAM, London. 

Major-General CHARLES JAMES GREEN, R.E. (Director of the Carnatic Railway), London. 
JAMES LIVESEY, Esq, C.E. (Consulting Engineer to the Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway), Loudon. 
JOHN YEOMAN, Esq, Whitby, Yorkshire, Resident Director, 

Enoiveer.—J. G. BECKTON, Es}, C.E., Whitby, Yorkshire. 

Souicrrors. — Messrs. KIMBER and ELLIS. 7 Lombard Street, E.C., London. 
Bankers.—Messrs. FULLER, BANBURY, NIX, and MATHIESON, 77 Lombard Street, E.C., London. 
Brokers —Messrs. HUGGINS and ROWSELL 1 Threadneedle Street, E.C., London. 
Avpitors.—Messrs. JOUNSTONE, COOPER, WINTLE, and EVANS, 5 Coleman Street Buildings, E.C., London. 
Secretary.—HAROLD KEMBER. Esq. 

Orrices.—12 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E£.C., LONDON, 


PROSPECTUS. | 


This Company is formed for the purpose of acquiring, working, and developing 
the valuable mining property known as the Esk Valley fron Works, in the famous 
Cleveland Lion Distriet. which have been disposed of by the executors in conse- 
quence of the death of the late proprietor, Mr, William Watkin. 

The property is situated at Grosmont, within seven miles from the port of 
Whitby, whence there are excellent shipping facilities for London, Scotland, Wales, 
and ali home and foreign ports at favourable rates of freight. 

Cleveland is well known as the largest iron-producing district in the world, and 
possesses unequalled facilities for transport both by land and by sea, while the 
important items of coal, coke, and Jimestone, necessary in the manufacture of Pig | 
Iron, are cheap and abundant, and of excellent qt The reputation of the | 
Cleveland [ron is so well known as to need no further comment, and the demand 
for it has increased far beyond the existing means of production. 

Special advantages for the conveyance of Pig Lron from the works of this Com 
pany to the port of Whitby, an] all inland markets, are afforded by the Whitby and 
Pickering and the North Yorkshire and Cleveland Railways, which cross the estate, 
the rates of carraige being the same as from Middlesbro’, the cost of production per 
ton being, however, in favour of the Esk Valley Works. 

The property of which this Company will enter into possession comprises an area 
of 400 acres, and is held on a lease of 63 years. from Ist October, 1859, of whieh, 
therefore, nearly 51 years are unexpired, subject to a royalty on the Ironstone 
obtained of 6d. per ton of 22} ewt. 

According to the report of J. (i, Beckton, Esq.. C_E., the well-known engineer, 
copy of which is enclosed herewith, the quantity of Ironstone on the estate is com- 
puted by him to be not less than ten millions (10,000,000) of tons, 

In addition to the Ironstone, the estate contains an abundant supply of good 
Brick-Earth and Stone suitable for building purposes, both of which the Lessees 
have the right of using free from royalties and all other charges, 

The Engineer reports that the existing Works and Plant are in excellent working 
order; that the seams now opened are conveniently situated for mining purposes 
and for easy and economical working; and that there are suitable sites and ample 
space for the erection and working of blast furnaces, rolling mills, &e. 

A contract has been entered into for the transfer to the Company of the lease of 
the property. with the buildings and plant thereon, also for the erection of two of 
the largest-sized blast furnaces, with all modein improvements and accessory 
works, new blowing engine, steam lift, locomotive eugines, railway sidings, the 
sinking of a new shaft, the building of 75 workmen's cottages, &c., the whole for 
the sum of £160,000. 

The Company will thus possess the necessary michinery to enable them to produce 
40,000 tons of Pig Iron per annum, and the requisite plant for the extraction of the 
lroustone in quantities sufficient to keep the works in full and coustaut operation. 

The contract further provides for the due payment of interest at the rate of 8 per 
cent. per annum on the paid-up capital during the construction of the works. 

The Contractors are under engagement, under penalties, to complete the whole of 
the werks within one year from their commencement. 

The Directors will have the advantage of the local experience and assistance of 
Mr. John Yeoman, of Whitby, who has had the supervision of the property for 
some years, and who has consented to join the Board as Resident Director. 

The present condition of the [ron trade is of an excecding y encouraging charac 
ter, and the consequent demand fur Pig Lron indicates a still greater advance in 
prices over present quotations. 

The following extracts describe the present state and future prospects of the 
Tron Trade :— 
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Times, 1th January, 1872. 
Middlesbro’, Jan. 13.—* The Pig Iron trade of Cleveland continues in a perfectly 
Satisfactory state. Lt is expected that the present high prices will inerease.” 
MINING JOURNAL, 13th January, Is72. 








“Jan. 13.—The usual quarterly meeting of the North of England Iron and 
Allied Trades was hel | at the Royal Exchange, Middleshorough, on Tuesday, when 
the attendance of those interested in the trade was very large. The market openc 
firm at last week's rates, and advanced at the close to 67s and 67s Gd for No, 3*, and 
one or two special parce|s are reported to have been sold at 64s 6d net cash Tho 
demand contiaues unabated, and tue fact of the demand being for actual consump- 
tion, and not, except perhaps to a very small extent, for speculation, coupled with the 
limited supply, render it probable that prices will even higher before long. 
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From the return of the Cleveland [ronmasters’ Association for last month, we 
notice that the make of Pig Iron in December was 165460 tons, whieh is 15.855 
tons more than the correspondiag month of 1870. The make in this district alone 





















| 
of Pig Iron last year was nearly 1,900,000 tons. Every departinent of the Finished | 
Tron trade is full of work.” | 
Tho Directors would invite special attention to the accompanying report of the | 
engineer, J. G. Beckton, Esq. C.E., who has designed and completed some of the | 
most successful works in the district; his great practieal experience and local | 
knowledge therefore constitute hin a high autavurity on all aiaiters connected with | 
the Cleveland district, and the production of pig iron generally ' 
In such statement it will be seen that Mr. Beckton has taken, as the basis of his ! 
calculation, the price of Pig Irou at only 66s per ton, whereas tue preseut market 
rate is considerably h’guer, being over 70s | ton. 
The Directors, however, are content to base their estimate of the profits of the 
Company upon the lower quotation. | 
The following details, extracted from Mr. Be yu’s report, w the cost of pro 
ducing Pig Iron in the Clevelaud district, aud the m rgiu of protit which may fairy } 
oe expected to accruc:— 
| 


} or 


Taking the Selling price of Pig Iron (now over 70s per ton), say at 663 









POP LON oe ceceereereereere seeeereerseseereerees er nereerserecceereers eseeseereeseeses 
Deduect—The cost of raising the Lronstone, and all other 
mining expenses for making one ton of Pig Lron, is .......... 010 6 


Ht} 


the maximum cost of manufacture, including a 





charges whatsoever, is., we a2 OF 
——fl 18 9 
Leaving a net profit per ton of..,....... ee | ae ae 





whic natotalimake of 40.000 tons « annum—which will be the 
eapacity of prodaction of the Company's works now to be erected—would be equiva- 
lent to a net profit of £54.50) per annum, or a dividoud of over 27 per cent. oa the 
capital of the Company. 
The growth of the Lron trade in the Cleveland distriet has been of a steady and 
! The quantity of Pig [ron made from Cleveland ore was:— 
j 1 tons 
7 
oT | 


The producti ar 1871 is stated to have been nearly 2,000,090 tons. 

The success of eaterprises of tais class, and the estimation ia which they are 
held by the investing public, cannot be better evidenced than by the following table, 
showing the present prices of the shares of similar undertakiugs in the North of 
Englaud :— 

Name of Company. 




















Amount paid per Share. Present Price. 













Bolckow, Vaughan, and Company (Limited; £50 0 0 Vou. £76 to £77 
Consett: fron Company (Limited) . 710 0 5 los. 
Midland Lron Company (Limited). 5.0 0 Lil to £18 
Parkgate Lron Company (Limited) . “oo 0 0 veces £58 to £90 
wn 0 0 eevee LIVE to L108 


SUAVELEY COMPAany .cercercescercareereecenre . 

With the facts above mentioned the Directors have every contidence in recom- 
men ting the undertaking as an unusually favourable and safe investment, 

fue allotment of the Shares will be made as follows:—Ist. Toapplicants desiring 
to pay in full on allotment, but limited to 5.000 Shares in all,—and 2nd. The balance 
not sv allotied to applicants wishing to pay up by instalments. Lf no allotment be 
made the application money will be returned without deduction; and should a 
smaller number of shares be allotted than those applied for the balauce of the 
sui deposited will be appropriated towards the sum piyable on allotment, 

Applicants paying up their shares in fallon allotment will be entitled to receive 
interest thereon from that date, daring construction, at the rate of 8 per cent. per 
aunum, and divideuds on the full amount, as from tims to time declared, 

Tue following ave the particulars of the Contracts and Agreemeuts entered iuto by 
the Company :— 

An Agreement, dated the 1th of January, 1872, made between Richard Dansey 
sand William Palmer as Executurs of the last Will and Lestamenut of 
linua Watkin, deceased, and Walter Sandell Mappin, of the one part, and 
Charles Fras half of this Company, of the other part; and Agree 
ments contained in letters from Caarles Fraser to Walter Sandell Mappin; from 
Messrs Eetwin Clark, Punchard. and Co., to Walter Sandell Mappin and Caarles 
from Waiter Sandel! Mappin to Charles Fraser; and trom Charles Fraser 
to Messrs. Edwin Clark, Pauncherd, and Co. and Walter Sandell Mappin, dated 
respectively Pst, 22nd, and 29a day of January, 1872 

Copies of tae lease, the Articles of Association the contracts, and the report of 
Mr. Beckton, and plans, miy be seen at the offices of the solicitors of the Company. 
Applications for stares must be made on the accompanying form, which must be 
forwarded, togetuer with a deposit of £2 per share, tu the bankers of the Company, 
Messrs. Fuller, Baubury, Nix, aud Mathieson, 77 Lombard Street, E.C., London; to 
the brukers, Messrs. Huggius aud ituwsell, | Tureadueedie Street, E.C., London; 
to the secretary, at the odices of (he Company, 12 Great Winchester Street, E.C., 
Loudon, where prospectuses aud forms of application may be obtained. 

by order of tae Board, HAR ILD KEMBER, Secretary. 
the Company, 12 Gireat Winche-ter Street, E.C., Loudon, Jan. 31, 15 











(ireen Priv 
the late Wil 





. astrustee on be 





Fraser ; 























Onices o 


d5Un of 10,000 SUARES of £20 each, being the Share Capital 
of the SOUTH CLEVELAND LRON WORKS (Limited). 
FORM OF APPLICATLON (To be retained by the Bankers.) 
THE SoUTH CLEVELAND IRON Works (LIMITED), 











To THE Dinecrors oF 
Gontlem —iiaving paid to your ereditat your Bankers, Messrs. Fuller, Bunbury, 
N and Mathieson, tae sum of £ being €2 per Share on Shares 
ol yeacn of the South Cleveland [ron Works (.imited), I request you to allot 
me that number of Stures; aud [ hereby agree to accept the same or any smaller 
number tuat may b ted to me, aud t May the balauce dae therevu, according 
ty : fo the Prospectus, dated Jist January, 1572. 
Name (in fall... 
Add ress....ceses 
Profession (if any) 
Date .covere cosseceece 
SiZQNature ...,.00-0008 ones eoee 
Va nto be filled up if the applicant wisbes to pay up in fall on allotment.) 
I desiee t) avail myself of the privilege to pay up iu full ou allotment the above 
Shur im terms of Prospectus, 
SIZMATULC co .cecsecesseeeeecsereerenseeseesseneeneasearsesseeneees 
* Since advanced to 71s per ton, 24th January 1572, 
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LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR counpeod 18:36) 
The Parliamentary Accounts required by tho “ Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” may be obtained on application. 
This Society bas taken a leading part in freeing life-assurance contracts from all needless restrictions. 
The “ Proposal Form” is most simple in its terms, 
The Policies are “ Indisputable,” that is, free from futuro challenge. 
Tho Invested Funds bear an unusually high proportion to the Liabilities. 
The Guaranteeing Share Capital of One Million (£160,009 paid up) is fally subscribed by 300 Members of the Legal Profession. 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 
Settlement Policies in favour of Wife and Children aro granted in 


or 
re) 


ms of the “ Married Women’s Property Act, 1870.” 
E. A. NE W TON, Actuary a md Manager. 


Now ready, price 10s 61, the SECOND EDITION of | PYHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Load CARSON'S PAI N T, 
1 


CRACROFT’S INVESTORS’ AND 1732. oe a po “ “it we pag “perc gg PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 














i é romp ! nents, H > 
Ny} 0 L I 6 I d 0 R § R EB ¢ 0 R D ances effected in all parts of the world, | Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OF PURCHASES AND SALES, | GEO. W. LOVELL, See. | OUT-DOOR WORK. 
With CAncuLaTions adapted to every Invesimen : : ~ : =f Ss sacnaeeta ier acamtineatii 
additional portion especially adapted for LLIANCE ASSURANCE | It is especially applicable to 
Profession, containing ns of Entry for dl COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. | WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
and Copyhold Property Le eholds, Let a E a »Lis2t. Canital £5,990,000, | ’ 
Mortgages, Held aud ety 1; Insurances ; FIRE ASST RANCES erantedonfavour- | COMPO. 
ee ee, Mt Advance lappy s. Prospacti nt of Accounts, aud | 2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
atta ca io > hte Forms may be had ou applicrtion to Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free 





every Investor to keep a systematic Reeord, producible 
in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch rec oe was in existence previous 
to the first edition. 


ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATe HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELORS WALK, DUBLIN. 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
| INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
CRACROFT’S B: ANK . DIVIDEND CHART, >| EE 19 ETERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
870-7 i -d upon Adelaide and the priucipal towns —— 
in South denen. Dre ufts negotiated and collec xd; AGENTS FOR THE 
| money received on deposit. For terms, apply at “the 


aaa hdd eee ae ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. Prices and Testimonials Post Free, 


i pre ren a at 5,54, and 6 % © Cent. WRITE FOR (or 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITE! ‘ ws - 
ow Fen pared to teaue Debentures, to MAPPIN & WEBB'S 
Now ready. - vat , fo - tht a Sys sent “s _ vt bd ond perm vee : ; : , 
CRACROFI’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, | «ber cen por ania: ws wr'imsor porate oe | CUTLERY AND PLATED- 
* wena a ighest ar owest Prices of Three-pe | fms to be asvertaiued at the Ortice of the Company. a 2 : apie 
Showing the Highest and Low Pri f Three-pet R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. W ARE CA TALC IG U EK. 


i 
Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of | : 
iy Palmerston Buildings. Old Broad Street, E.C. wane 
vi, & 
| 
| 





Showing the Talf-ye be Rate if Dividend deelared bs 

over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Ta iks— 

United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nomina and 

Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid share 

Date of Payment of Dividends, Re 

Liabilities. Market Price of Shares 

Yield per Cent. on Purchase Price. 
Price 9s 6d; or, mounted on roller, 10s 6d, 





The Directors are pr 
naps we others s fal ing 














1789 to the Franco-(ierman War of 1870. with the rir 


growth and decli f the National Funded D 73 OXFORD STREET,) 
Cer teaiie. tan ip blest a ‘ ah r hl sQTIp " . AND AT ONDON 
Great Britain; the Ye marly Average of the Bank Ie te TATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE MANSION eouss ILDINGS. ) bana. 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal | Ey SOCTEPY. g 









events affecting the prices of Sto 2 King WiLLrAM STREI ST. Lon ON, E.C. . es 
' 1 a 2 ava ‘ a 
Polen 25; or momnsol om tir, fu 6 POR MUTWTAL ASSURANCE, JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
<aminnitaieninintitie Hepp 1D ASS), 
London: EFFINGHAM WUILSON, Publisher, Royal This Society does NOL pay Commission for the in- Y 7 >» 
Exchange. roduction of business, and consequantly does not S T iD iD L [ EK N S. 
BERNARD CRACROFT, Sworn Broker, 4 Austinfriars, EC. employ any agents to recommen Lit, ere SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
| But vi \ ulvani ies to Assurers in the two WORLD. 





TO CAPITALISTS), |minssoims imporance 09 tom, vie Of ae 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT.ON OUTLAY. | exceeding £500,000, being in the un nusivully od ge pro- USE ONLY THE 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCUL AR. | portion of m pe Sans O's R ENT. « thee Ne of the ~ y 
FEBRUARY Number ready (12 pages), post f | — — which Lv b 1 received upou existing G L E N ] I E L D 
Jontains Safe Investments in English and Foreign | LGB NUSES, the whole of the profits being an Ts val 

aud ultimate extinction ST ARCH. 


Railways, Debentures, (t1s, rraphs, Water-Works, 
Insurance, Banks, Mines. For ru Bouds, Loans, &ce., 

ord st free on application to THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
FV Ri ES ANSELL, Ja 1., Actuary. aceniaiciaeeem 











oo and Colonial Stocks, &e. 
APITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
wilt find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE] y, a am 2 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) [ COMPANY, K P P Ss ? S & O t; O A. 
_Bankers: Lon lon aud Westminster, Lothbary, E.C. Chief OMce—No, 1 Old Broad Street, London. BREAKFAST. 
6g es No dee Brauch Oflice—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, Soli by Grocers in labelled packets. 
OW FREY INSTICUTED 1820, i edad a fies 
; ag 4 1 1 JAMES EPPS &CO., Hom ropathie Chemists, London. 
ge: : ‘ ses . Epps'’s Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 


MuHE IN VESTMEN I REVIEW; aj The tianiiti 

Monthly Record of Commercial and Financial | Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
Progress. Edited by vos R. Pike, Author of “ Britain's | per anoum, 1 Il ) . ) I T " 
Metal Mines.” &e. Price One Penny. Crown Chambers Che Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities / 4 
Threadneedle Street, Lon mm amount to £987,807, C ; C C I LA E. 

" “ie i en ee a eee — . Rach Cake is labelled— 
N.B.—Investors in Foreign and Colonial Mines will | VY! the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is RS EPPS & Ci ie Gt : , 
find in this Review informuion not otherwise obtain- | Pid up. JAMES EPPS & O., Homesopathic Chemists, London. 
able. Allkinds of Assurance effectedat moderate rates and Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 
fecemectlesailiis on very liberal conditions. ae . 


T e accounts of the ¢ yr the last flnar oar, 
ia nto the eed an Seeds tn euaplacase in C A C A O [ N E. 
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TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. | vr 

| 

| 


















AVINGTON and PENNINGPON’S “Phe L wrontn ‘sea, may be bur ales jieation oe THIN EVENING BEVERAGE, 
BU MONTHLY RECORD CINVESTME NTS; con- | “DREW a Rach | ket is labelled— 
nega gg ~ama ve Review of the British and Foreign ANDREW BADEN, Ac aud Manager. JAMES EPPS & ae spathic : Chemists, London 
tock and Share and Money Marke cc. With an iv Cac: » e ndensed Milk 
enumeration of Safe Iuvestments paying from LO to [ i ATH aed cei JURY from ACCIDE 1 Milly Caciioine (Cacsioine and Condensed Milk). 
20 per cent. | TE CONSEQUENT — — —- 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedie | Loss OF TIME AND MONEY, COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 


Street, London, E.C. Provided for by a Poliey of the (Bu Hey Maijestu'’s Roual Letters Pater 
= RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCE COMPANY sly gr 8 atte ; cvesil ie 


| 
INNEFORD's FLUID MAGNESIA. | AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS I. ‘wes ee ee 
| An Annual Payment of e ? 





» £6 5s insures £1,000 at Inventor and Manufacturer of the 








The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- | Death, or au Allowauce at the rate of £6 per week fo 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia asthe best | Inlary. Seen Hi Te ERE -SA Gee wees dee MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
remedy for Acidiiy St i £650,000 have been Paid ts Componsati yn. ONE ont COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 
ache, Gont, and ‘Ladigesti li | of every 12 Policyholders becoming a elaimuat acu | Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted | YEAR, | r 


and down stairs, 
very description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
| W VEEL CiLAIRS both for in and out-door use 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION, 





for Ladies, Children. and Infauts. * particulars apply to the Clerks at the R Lilway 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond | Stations, to the Loea th j i 
Street, Londun; ard of all other Chemists throaghvat | 64 Cornhill, ai 


| 

| 

! 

| CUAL, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
the world. | 





TODDY — The LORNE HIGHLAND WHISKY. 
Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of Deenusped and unrivalled for Toppy. 


Of all Retailers. Wholesale of the sole Propri ‘tors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. (Distillerics, 
ieee eae gyleshire), ; and t th heir agents, ML: irs! shall and i Ivy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 








NIGHT LIG LIGHTS. __ Certainty and Reg gularity —OGLEBY’S STAR NIGHT LIGHTS 


2 rule burn their time and give a good light. 


MAY BE OBTAINED OF ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
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§ SECRETARY, AMANUENSIS, or | 


TRAVELLING COMPANION.—Wanted, by a 
jady of some experience. 
Address, A. B. C., 2 Darling Place, Bury New Road, 
Manchester. 
AMBRIDGE 
EXAMINATION for WOMEN, 1s72. 
LONDON CENTRE. 





UNIVERSITY 


An Examination will be held, beginning on Monday, 


p 17, 1872. 
gy oe Pa wishing for information, or desirous of 
attending Preparatory Classes or Lectures in London, 
are requested to apply to the Seeretary for the London 
Centre, Miss E. BONHAM CARTER, Ravensbourne, 
Beckenham. 
eater ciara ae ise ” iene ak Sa 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
—POLITICAL ECONOMY.—Professor CAIRNES 
will deliver the First Lecture of his Second Course of 
Twelve Lectures on Tuesday. February 15, at 6.30 p.m. 
The Course wil! be continued at the same hour on sub- 
sequent Thursdays and Tuesdays. The subjects of the 


Lectures will be WAGES. INTERNATIONAL TRADE, and | 


LAND TENURE. Feo, £1 1s. 
Ladies are admitted to the Class 
tion for the Prizes and Schola 
proficiency in Political Eeonomy. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., 
Secretary to the Council, 






awarded for 


ips 


January 24, 1872. 


and to the competi- | 


HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL | 


COLLEGE. Founded under the auspices of 
the late Richard Cobden: inaugurated lth July, 1867, 
by HLR.H. the Prince of Wales. 


Principal—Dr. L. Scnirz, F.R.S.E., late Rector of the 


High School. Edinburgh. 
Vice-Principal—M. S. Forster, BC.L., M.A., Oxford. 
The aim of this College is to afford an edueation of 
the highest order. harmonizing with the wants and 
spirit of theage. Unfettered by traditional usages, this 
College, while preserving what is good in the older 
institutions, assigns a prominent place in its curriculum 
to modern languages and the natural sciences. 
The WINTER TERM COMMENCED on THURS- 
DAY. 18th January, 1872. 
Applications for admission should be addressed to 
the Principal, or to the Secretary, at the College, 
Spring Grove, near Isleworth, Middlesex. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve Scholarships, May, 
1872, viz.:—Six Junior Scholarships, £40 for three 
years; two Senior Scholarships, 250 for three years; 
two Senior and two Junior, £20 fortwo years. Full 
information given by the Secrerany, the College. 
Cheltenham. 


wr TON LODGE, DURDHAM 
DOWN, CLIFTON. 

Mrs. S. W. KILPIN, assisted by Foreign Governesses, 
receives a limited number of Young Ladies, who enjoy 
the advantages of a pleasant home life and careful in- 
dividual culture. They attend the classes of the best 
Professors, and receive their instruction in the house. 
References to former pupils and their friends, 


REPARATION in CLASSICS and 
CLASSICAL COMPOSITION, Mathematies 
and Natural Philosophy, Mental and Moral Sciences, 
Logic, and English Literature. Mr. H. M. HEWITT, 
M.A. (Double First), and Rev. T. GALLIERS, M.A. 
(2th Wrangler), with assistance from other highly 
qualified Graduates for special subjects. 
Address, Mr. H. M, HEWITT, 2 Furnival's Inn, E.C. 


ISHOP PATTESON MEMORIAL. 


—It is proposed to commemorate the Death of 
Bishop Patteson and his fellow-sufferers in the cause 
of Christianity and civilization by raising a Fund 
which shall supply the pressing wants of the Melane- 
sian Mission, viz.,a New Church Ship and a Church in 
Norfolk Island, and shall generally contribute to its 
support. The proposal has received the sanction of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury, Armagh, and Dublin. 
and the Primus of the Scottish Church, as well as of 
Bishop Selwyn, of Lichfleld. Contributions will be 
received by the Society for ProraGaTiON of the 
GOSPEL, 20 DUKE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 

W. T. BULLOCK, Secretary. 





‘SCIENTIFIC PRESENTS. — Collec- 
tions to illustrate “ Lyell's Elements of Geology,” 

and facilitate the important study of Mineralogy and 
Geology. can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50 to 1,000 Guineas; 
also single specimens of minerals, rocks, fossils, and 
recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers, all the recent 
publications, &c., of J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149 Strand. Private instruction is given in 
Geology and Mineralogy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 
149 Strand, W.C. 


N OLE’S PATENT INDESTRUCTI- 

BLE BOOTS for Durability. Comfort, and 
Fashion. same Price as Ordinary Boots, and possess 
the following IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES :— 

1. DURABILITY—lasting considerably longer (the 
tread being kept on the ball or centre of the foot), 
while costing no more than ordinary hoots. 

2, APPEARANCE—The tread being equalized, the 
Boot is preserved in shape till worn out, 

4. COMFORT—By keeping the Boot thus upright 
and in shape, the miserable feeling inseparable from 
Boots worn on one side (and which is a fruitful cause 
of corns and bunions) is wholly avoided. 

4. SIMPLICITY—A child can understand and apply 
this invention ; 

See TesTIMONTALS, with instructions for self-measure- 
ment, post free on application. The Trade supplied 
With Soles and Heels. 

Wholesale—Mo e's PATENT Boot CompANy, LiMrren, 
CHARLES MOLE, Manager. 
CHIEF DEPOT—4 AND 5 TOTTENHAM-COURT 
ROAD, LONDON. 
Agents required in unrepresented districts. 
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Now ready, in demy S8vo, Lis. 


SOUTH-SEA BUBBLES. 


by the EARL and the DOCTOR. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


THE POPULAR NEW 


The STORY of a 


“Misrepresentation,” &e. 2 


The LADY of LIMITED INCOME. 


Powell,” “The Ladies of Bever Hollow,” &e. 2 vol 


OUT of HER SPHERE. 


Woman,” “ The Curate’s Discipline.” 3 Vols. 


we, 


NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
POOR MISS FINCH. By Wilkie Collins. 
SHOWER. By Anna H. Drury, Author of 


3 Vols. 


By the Author of “Mary 


By Mrs. Eiloart, Author of “Just a 


SECOND EDITION OF 


‘OUGHT WE to VISIT HER? 


3 vols. 


Author of * Archie Lovell,” &e. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Edwardes, 


“This is the brightest book we have read for some time. and has much the same effoct among the novels of 


the season as 
party.” —Sp 


CECILE. 


ton,” &e. 


A Novel. 


2 onl 
3 VOls. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Sireet. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 
Mule TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS 

i. “Goon-Bre. SweetTHeart !” By Rhoda Broughton, 

Author of “Cometh up as a Flower“ aud * Red 

as a Rose is She.” 
2, Worpswortn IMPARTIALLY WEIGHED. 
3. Tus ORGANIST OF ST. PETER's. 
. Fror AL Gems. By John Sheehan. 
. Hexry BroventaAm AND SOME OF 

PORARIES. 
To Tuose AnovrT TO Marry 
2), REDESTONE’S ESCAPADE. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF FEELIN MEN! 
His FRIENDS. 
. A Wersn Horse Wrppine. 
. Ture Decreased Wire's’ Sister. 
Mostyn, Chaps. 9, 10, 11. 

Richarp BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 


CONTEM 


His 





ELSSOUN AND 
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and will, we are confident, meet with universal 
approbation. "—L/ord’s Newspaper. 
Price Sixpence, post free, 7d. 
LD MERRY’S MONTIILY.  Ilus- 
( trated. Part IL, for Fepruary, now ready. 
CONTRIBUTORS.—Mrs i . = & Kingston, 
Helen Zimmern, Cyntl Ballantyne, F. Mae 
donald, &e., &e., &e. Edited by “Old Merry,” with 
Suppiement containing 
A Prize Department for Competitors under 21. 
An Amateur Literary Department. 
A Page for Correspondence. An Exchange Column. 
Frepertck WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden. 
NUE LAW MAGAZINE and REVIEW. 
No. 1. New Series, for February (in future to be 
published monthly), price 2s, contains :—Introductory 
—1l. The Legal Education Question, by Andrew Edgar, 
LL.D.—2. The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
with special reference to India, by Charles Collett, late 
Judge of the High Court of Madras—3. International 
Copyright—4. The late Edwin Wilkins Field—5. The 
Protest of Lord Chief Justice Cockbarn—6. The New 
Law Courts—Legal Gossip—Sunmary of Events. 
Fleet Street, 


London: Burrerwortus, 7 Her 


Majesty's Law Publishers, 


| Mall East. 


\ TOMEN’S SUFFRAGE JOURNAL. 

Edited by Lypra E. Beekrr. No. 24, February. 
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Meetings—Married Women's  Property—Municipal 
Elections, 1871—John Wesley on Womeu’'s Rights, &c. 
Published monthly, price one penuy. 
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| REELIGILT, Monthly, Is— 
No. 4. for February, contains:—Prayer by 
Telegraph, M. D. Conway. and contributions by 
Joun A, Heraco, B.T.W.R.. Dr. Sexrox, Rev. Pace 
Hovvs. &e, 
“This singular magazine.” —The Trutheect 


Burns, 15 Southampton Row, W.C. 
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148, for FEBRUARY, price 1s. 
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ADVENTURES OF A 
By William Black, Author of “A Daughter of 
Heth.” &e, Chapters LV.-VL. 
* BierTuvaY SONGS TO AN OLD FRIEND.” 
Brotherton, L The Bird. LL Home, 
3 “A Conversatios.” By the Author of “ Friends 


By Mary 
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4. “A Frencu LAbY IN THE TUILeRteEs.” By M, De 
Witt. 
“Strike, nut Wear.” 


“THe LICENSING QUESTION IN SWEDEN,” 
“CuristTinA Norra.” Chapters LX.-XL, 
Janberwock Tracey To iTs TRUE SOURCE.” 
y Thomas Chatterton, 

“PLEASANT RecoLLectiIONS OF Firty YEARS’ 
Resipence iN tre_anpo.” By John Hamilton, 
of St. Ernan’s. Paris VIL. and VII 

“Tae Rigut HoxovunabLe JouN BricHt, M.P.” 

By S. Flood Page. 
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Chaps. 7-5. 
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WANDERINGS IN JAPAN, A. B. Mitford. 
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Lory KILGOBBIN, 

Chap. 72. The Saunter in Town. 
— 75. A Darkened Room, 
— 74. An Angry Colloquy. 
— 75. Maurice Kearney's Reflections 
— 76. Very Contidential Couversation, 
— 77. Two Young Ladies on Matrimony. 
— 73. A Miserabie Morning. 


Surry, Evoer, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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“LOVE IS BEST.” 

The Second Edition is now ready 
of SAINT ABE and his 
SEVEN WIVES: a Tale of 
Salt Lake City. Price 5s. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
“The whole poem is marked with 


natural strength and so much of the inborn facul- 


| 


ties of literature, that it takes possession of our | 


admiration as of right. Its chief characteristics 
are mastery of verse, strong and simple diction, 
delicate, accurate description of scenery, and that 
quick and forcible discrimination of character 
which belongs to men of dramatic genius.’ 


SPECTATOR. 

“*St. Abe and his Seven Wives’ 
Mormon resistance far more than any amount of 
speeches in Congress or messages from President 
Grant. It will be relished by roughs in California 
as much as by the self-indu!gent philosophers of 
Boston.” 


will paralyze 


DAILY NEWS 
“ None who read ‘St. Abe and his Seven Wives 
can fail to be amused and to be gratifled alike by 
the manner of the verse and the matter of the tale, 
It merits a place among the works which everyone 
reads with genuine satisfaction.” 


NORTH BRITISH DAILY MAIL. 

“Beyond the date, ‘Newport, October, 1571,’ no 
clue is given to the authorship; but if it be the first 
work of the writer, we may conclude that the world 
is richer by the possession of a new poet of unques- 
tionable originality and power.” 


SCOTSMAN. 

*“ This hook does not need much commendat‘on, 
but it deserves a great deal. The author of ‘ The 
Bigelow Papers’ might have written it, but there 
are passages which are not unlike Bret Harte, and 
him we suspect. The authorship, however, may 
be left out of notice. Men inquire who has written 
a good book, that they may honour him ; but if his 
name be never heard, the book is none the less 
prized. In design and construction this work has 

high merit. 
The author is a humourist and a satirist, and he has 
here displayed all his qualities lavishly. 


It is a good story and it is good puctry, 


ATHEN.EUM. 

“*Saint Abe and his S * has a fresh- 
ness and an originality altogether wanting in Mr. 
Longfellow's new work, * The Divine Tragedy.’ In 
quaint and forcible language—language admirably 
suited to the theme—the author takes us to the 


Seven Wives 


| thought, 


Now ready, 2 vols, square 8yo, 24s, 


PASSAGES 


FROM THE 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
NOTE-BOOKS 


OF 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


so much | 


TIMES. 

“ We can only do justice to this book by such a mul 
tiplication of quotations as we have no space for. But 
we hope we have said sufficient to send our readers to 
the volumes, and we recommend them strongly to 
travellers intending to winter in Italy. Their merit 
lies in their suggestiveness, in their originality of 
and their quaintness of criticism, and they 
will gain greatly in charm by being read in the places 
where they were written.” 


ATHEN.EUM,. 


“The quaintness and originality of Mawthorne’s 


| mind, his habits of observation, and the freedom of his 


comments make this a pleasant book. 
| 
| scarcely went out of the beaten tratk, 


* | to say which has not been sa 


! friends as Mr. 


Though he 
and visited 
generally finds something 


merely the usual sights, he 
before, and his remarks 





are eminently characteristic.” 


WESTMINSTER Review. 

“These volumes are full of exquisite descriptions. 
Throvghout the readers will tind Mr. Hawthorne him- 
self, and himself alone......They will flad the volumes 
full of exquisite descriptions, and they will anticipate 
the kindliness and vividness of his sketches of such 
and Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Jameson, Miss 
Bremer, and the artists of whose reciprocul criticism hes 
was the repository. 





ScoTsMAN. 


“Hawthorne had an inborn faculty for painting in 
words tit and few the wonders, glories, and beauties of 
Art and Nature.—a faculty exercised more consciously 
and formally in his fletions, but which in his Note- 
Books is more sponte anevus, and not less notable aud 
effective We could fill columns with extracts—every 
second page, indeed, would answer equally well to 
present 2 mere whet to the reader before he betuke 3 
himself to the feast of delicacies the volumes present, 









STRAITAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 


THIRD EDITION, 


Now ready, Third Edition, 2 vols. crown 8yo0, 16s, 


LORD BANTAM. 


wondrous city of the Saints, and describes its in- | 


habitants ina series of graphic sketches. 
pages we see the origin of the movement, the 
reasons why it has increased, the internal weak- 
ness of the system, and the effect it produces on 
its adherents. We are introduced to the Saints, 
whom we see among their pastares, in their homes, 
in their promendes, aud iu their synagogue.’ 


FREEMAN. 
“A remarkable poem... 
anonynious, but whoever the 
can be no question that he is a poet, and one of 


-The production is 
author may be there 





vast and varied powers,’ 


WEEKLY REVIEW. 

no doubt that it is worthy of the 
relow Papers.’ Since that work 
ved many humorous 





‘There can be 
author of ‘The I 
was published, we have recei 
volumes from across the Atlantic, but nothing 
equal to ‘Saint Abe.’ As to its form, it shows that 
Mr. Lowell has been making advances in the poetic 





art; and the substance of itis as strong as anything 


satirical literature.’ 





in the entire range of Engl 


GRAPTIC, 


“Such vigorous, racy 


y, determined satire has not 
been met with for many a 
in verse. It is at once fresh and salt as the sea. 
eesves The humour 


is exquisite, and, as regards 
literary execution, the work is maste : 











STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 


In his | 


| has its lessons 


By Tue AvTuOR OF “ GINX’s BABY, 


ee 
ATHEN.EUM. 
“The Author of ‘Ginx’s Bahy’ 


field in which he first distinguished himself, and has in 
the present story improved on his first attempt.’ 


DAILY News. 
“This is a bri of exttine of aremarkable carcer, which 





Indeed, the book al her, in its whimsical, 
ous, and 2 cm ea serious moods, affords a statement 
of the social prublem which is worth the attention of 
every one. 


Ecuo, 


* About the cleverness « 
two opinions, twill be r 





3 book thera cannot be 


ab oel wine 


NONCONFORMIST, 






“Nothing could be more mastemly than the manner 
in which this idea is unfolded through a series of the 
{most deeply humvrous chapters,,....The satire is 


long day, certainly not | 
| expected from the Author of * Ginx’s Baby 
| to laugh over, buta book to th 
| of the gravest 


scathing.’ 
SRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


“ The whole s 
and the most tell re, topics a 
present times being ever and anon 
at. Nor is pathos wanting: the 


Duleis is touching beyond what we 


ersons of the 
autly glan¢ 
sceue 

should ever have 





Kk over too; for sume 
day are dealt with 





questi 
siguificantiy.” 


STRAUAN and CO., 56 Lulgate Hill. 


has returned to the 









hum or. 


with the rarest humour 


| WILFRID CUMBERMEDE. 


ASTON-ROYAL. By the Author of 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


BRUNA’S REVENGE. By By the Author of 


“Caste,” &e. 3 vols, 


A WOMAN i in SPITE of HERSELF, By 


JEAFFRESON, 

az. Jeaffreson’s powerfully-written and exciting 

tale possesses several Claims to public attention. Wa 

read this novel through without a pause.’"—A1h veum. 

“A delightful aud exciting story. The interest in- 

tensilles with every page until it becomes yuite absorb- 
ing. "—/% 


3 vols. 









interesting with a thorou 


“—Graphie, 


A very story, 


oil plot. 
A FIRST APPEARANCE. By Mrs. Evans 
BELL. 3 vols, 
“The story is gracefully told, and will be read with 
pleasure.”"—Adhenwin 
‘ This decidedly clever story is full of interest.”—Posy 


By George 
MAcCpONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. y . 


“*Wilfrid Cumbermede’ is extremely 
clever, and interesting.—Athenewn. 


MINE OWN FAMILIAR FRIEND. By 


the Hon. Mrs. ALFRED MONTGOMERY, 3 vols, 


HANNAH. By the Author of “John 


Hulifax.” 2 vols. 
* St. 
5, 


ro, 








original, 


Olave's. 3 vols, 





HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great 
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NOTES 
REFERENCES & QUOTATIONS 


IN THE 


NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


3y Mrs. MACLACHLAN (of Maclachlan), 
Author of “ Notes on the Unfulfilled Prophecies of 
Isaiah,” and * Notes on the Book of the Revelation.” 


| Wiss IAM BLACKWOOD & SONs, Edinburgh and London. 





BEN RUYDDING IN WINTER, 
Just published, price 2s 6d. 

BEN RHYDDING; 
ITS AMENITIES, UYGLENE, and THERAPEUTIvs. 

By JAMeEs Barrp, B.A., 
Author of “ Management of Health,” 
“T consider this book the best ever written about 

Ben Rhydding.’"—W. MACLEopb. 

G, DENNANT, 34 Southampton Street, 


&e., &e. 


London: A. 
Strand. 
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By Many Howitt. 
The MONT CENIS TUNNEL. 
By Epwakp WayMpek,F.G.S, With Illustrations. 


| SNOW CRYSTALS. 


By JAMES GLASHieR, F.R.S. With Engravings 


AND OTHER PAPERS. 
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56 Paternoster Row, and all Box rkselle rs. 


! Tenth Th yusand, royal lSmo, cloth, 23; gent free. 2s 2d. 
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TNHINGS WORTH KNOWING. 
A Book of General Information, with a copious 

Index. *,* The most learned reader will derive beue 

tit from consulting it.—Observer, 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pu neras Lane, Chea; ysile, 
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TYE PLACE VENDOME and LA 
ROQUETTE. The First and Last Acts of the 
Commune, Autiorized Translation from the French 


of Abbe Lamazow. By C. F. AUDLEY 
London: Burns, OATES, and Co., 17 and 18 Portman 
Street, W.; and 65 Paternoster Row, E.C, 
Now ready, feap, 8vo, cloth gilt, 33 Gd 
NONGS from the WEST. By W. 
a SOLEMAN., 
London: THOMAS Mcurby, 52 Bouve rie Street. 
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VIRTUE &00.’s RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
BYRON'S SONGS. | Elegantly printed in 


square super- roval lémo. With engraved Frontis 
piece of * The Mai lof Athens.” and Woodcut Head 
and Tail Pieces. 3s 6d. 

SHAKSPERE'S SONGS. The Songs of 
Shakspere, selected from his Poems and_ Plays, 
With Notes, Glossarial and Explanatory. Printed 
uniformly with Byron's Songs. With engraved 
Portrait, and numerous Woodcut Head and Tail 
Pieces. 3s 6d. 

The BRITISH SCHOOL of SCULPTURE 
From the Earliest Time to the Present, ineluding all 
deceased Sculptors of our School. By WILLtam B. 
Scort, Author of “The Life of Aibert Diirer,” &:. 
Illustrated by 20 Stee] Engraviugs and 50 Woodcuts. 
Large royal 4to, 25s. 

PICTURES by DANIELMACLISE, RA 
With Descriptions and a Biographical Sketch of the | 
Painter, by JAMES DArronNe. Large royal 4to, 
illlustrated with Steel Engravings, ls. } 

PICTURES by o. R. LESLIE, R.A. 
With Descriptions and a Biographical Sketch of the 
Painter, by James DAFFoRNE. Large royal 4to, 
illustrated with Steel Engravings, 15s. 

HOMES, HAUNTS, and WORKS of 
RUBENS,. VANDYKE, REMBRANDT and CUYP, of 
the DUTCH GENRE PAINTERS, andof MICHAEL 
ANGELO and RAFFAELLE. By Frepenrick 
Wituiam FAtrHoir, F.S.A. Small 4to, with 155 
Woodcut Illustrations, 12s. 

RAMBLES of an ARCHZZOLOGIST, 
among OLD BOOKS and in OLD PLACES; being | 
Papers on Art, in Relation to Archeology. Painting, 
Art-Decoration, and Art-Manufacture. By FE OW. 
FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. Small 4to, with 259 Wood En- 
gravings, 12s. 

ART STUDIES from NATURE, as AP- 
PLIED to DESIGN. For the use of Architects, Do- 
signers, aud Mg wnufacturers. I. THE ADAPTABILITY 
OF OUR NATIVE PLANTS TO THE PURPOSES OF ORNA- 
MENTAL ArT. By Epwarp Huse, P.LS. IL Sea- 
WEED AS OBJECTS OF DestGn. By S. J. MACKIE, Es4., 
F.G.S., F.S.A. ILL. Tuk Crxystais or SNow, as Ap- 
PLIED TO THR Purrosgs OF DesiGN. By JAMES 
GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S. IV. THE SYMMETRICAL AND 
ORNAMBNTAL Forms OF OrnGANIC REMAINS. By | 
Rosert Hunt, Esq, F.R.S. Small 4to, extensively 
illustrated with Woodcuts. (/n the press. 
TECHNICAL, INDUSTRIAL, AND TRADE EDUCATION. 

The NATURAL HISTORY of the RAW 
MATERIALS of COMMERCE. Witha List of Com- 
mercial Terms, and their Synonyms in several Lan- 
guages. By J. Yeats, LL.D. F.RGS. Second 
Edition. Cloth. price 5, | 

SEPARATELY, Parts L. & IL. 3s; Parts ILL. & IV., 3s. 

The TECHNICAL HISTORY of COM 
MERCE;; or, Skilled Labour applied to Production. 
By J. Yeats, LL.D. F.LRG.S., &e. Containing a | 
Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Building, En 
gineering, Manufacturing. Mining, Agriculture, Cattle 
Rearing, Gardening, &c. 456 pp.. crown S8vo, cloth, 
price 5s, 

SEPARATELY, Parts L. and IL, $3; Part IIT., 3s. 
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Sir J. LUBBOCK’S “PREHISTORIC TIMES.” 
Tuikp Epirron, 
Just published, 8vo, price 18s. 
REHISTORIC TLMES, as illustrated 
by Ancient Remains and the Manners and | 
Customs of Modern Savages, By Sir JonN Lunbock, 
Bart., M.P., F.R.S., &e. 
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Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
O* the AGRICULTURAL COM- 
MUNITY of the MIDDLE AGES, and the 
Inclosures of the Sixteenth Century in England. 
Translated from the German of bk. NAss& by Colonel H. | 
A, Ovyny, C.B. 


Just published, price Is. | 
R EMARKS upon SOME of the MOVE- | 
Vv MENTS of the PRESENT TIME as thy 
AFFECT the RELIGIOUS, POLITICAL, and SOCLAL ! 
PROGRESS of the NATION. By Colonel ALcocK, 
Author of * The Militia the Nucleus of our Nativnal 
Force,” &c. 
WILLIAMS and NorGa 


re. London and Edinburgh. 


In 1 thick vol., the Thirteenth Edition, price 16s, 
\ ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: | 
t describing the Symptoms, Causes, and Correct 
Treatmeut of Diseases, with a large Collection of ap 
proved Prescriptions, €c. Forming a Comprehensive 
Medical Guide for the Clergy. Families, Emigrants, &e. 
By T. J. GnauaM, M.D, Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Ediuburgh 

“Of all the medical guides that have come to our 
is ishy far the best For fa sand com 
they all yield the palm to Dr. Giraham — | 
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British Standard. 
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Now ready, price 4s, by post 4s 4d 
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' By E. H. PALMER, ™.A., Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. 


The DESERT of the EXODUS: Journey on Foot in 


the Wilderness of the r orty Years’ Wanderings, undertaken in connection wi th the Ordnance Survey of 
Sinai and the Pale ation Fand With Maps and namerous Uluastritions from Photographs and 
Drawings taken on th » spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition and C, F, Tyrwhitt Drake. 2 vols. Svo, 28s, 
“Mr. Palmer's book is. perhaps, the most important contribution to the topogranhy of the Peninsula of 
Sinai and the Desert of the Wanderings since Dr. Robinson's * Biblieal Resear intrinsically it is mora 
thorough in its investigations aud more auathuritative in its conclusions than any work hitherto published.”"— 














British Qauarteriy. 


Cambridge: DELGITTON, BELL, and Co, Lonlon: BELL and DALDY. 








Just published, in 1 vol. Svo, price 7s 6d. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE WORLD AND THE 
CHURCH RECONSIDERED, 


IN TUREE LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 
Ry a SEPTCAGENARIAN, 


“The book is fall of intelligense, everywhere reflect satisfy any of the requirements of mon.,.,... There ean- 
ing an earnest, active mind, and keeps the reader in- not be too many suci books as this issued, and if all 
terested by constant & propos quotations from all sorts | were as skilfulas this, we might hope for the speedy 
of contemporary literature and references to passing overthrow of the religious bigotry ant folly that still 
events. It is a book that may be read with interest | hamper the progress of society. —Avaminer, 
and profit b ! ho trouble themselves ut the 7" . ’ 
Church | 7 the o Fe “x ie ree - Re - om —_ , “The work proceeds from a men of wide read'ng, 

ch ¢ orkd."-- oui ' : : 
7 ‘ , ‘Higent, t rtf ope ‘ sabe sf ag 

“The Problem, & , isa temperate and well-reasoned ear ee ae “7 hopeful of hustun-ty’s future, 

“ee m “phe: ‘ > — Wests ster Review, 
exposition of the insufficiency of orthodox religion to . 
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Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, 15s, 


SECOND EDITION OF THE SWITZERS. 


By W. HEPWORTH DIXON, 
“A very interesting and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of valuable information on social 
political, and eeclesiastical questions, and like all Mr. Dixon's books, it is eminently readable."—Daily News. 
“We advise every one who cares for good literature to get a copy of this brilliant, novel, and abundantly 
instructive account of the Switzers. The composition of the book is in the very best style.” —/ost. 
“A work of real and abiding value. Mr. Dixon has never painted with more force and trath. His descriptions 
are accurate, impartial, aud clear. We most cordially recommend the book.” —Slandard. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Sve, cloth, pp. 220, price 10s 6d. 


THE INDIAN MUSALMANS. 


Ty W. W. UUNTER, LL.D., 
Of FM's Indian Civil Service; Author of “The Annals of Rural Bengal.” 


* Dr. Hunter's remarkable book.”"—T7tucs. 
“The tale recounted in this volume is, indaed, so strange, an historical romance, that we are much mistaken 
if it finds easy credence. Yet it is attested by numberiless arrests, by endless law proceedings, by many a 
bloody tight and wearisom? campaiga.”—Afhen ena, 
« Very few, we think, who rn the narrative with its episodes of adventure close it without a conviction that 
in these Wahabi fanatics we have found the most dangerous foes.........[f there are not in these facts elements 
of danger such as have rarely threateued an established governmeut, historians have but ill deseribed the 
causes of insurrection.” —Spectufor. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 8 and 69 Paternoster Row 








Just published, medium 8vo, pp. 426, cloth, price Its. 


EMPIRE IN ASIA: 
A BOOK OF CONFESSIONS. 
By W. M. TORRENS, M.P. 


London: TRUBNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row 


Just out. 


A NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


P ER PL EB XI T YY. 
By SYDNEY MOSTYN, a New Writer. 


HENRY S. KING and CO. 65 Cornhill, London, 


On Wednesday, 7th Febraury, in 1 vol. post svo, price 3s 6d 


ME MOIR OF ROBERT CHAMBER 


WITH AUTOBIOGRAPHIC REMINISCENCES OF WILLIAM CHAMBERS. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh and London; and all Booksellers, 


YOUNGER AND CO.’S 


EDINBURGH, INDIA PALE, AND DINNER AUL&S, 


W M. 





' Sparkling, refreshing, nourishing. and esoueaic!, to be hal of the prin: I Observe Trade Marks, 
as other brauds are frequently s ubst tuted 
sREWERINS: EDINBUR JL. EsTABLISHKD 1749, LONDON SI DERE ROAD, S.E. 
Liverpool: 1 See] Street.—Bristol: 14 Narrow Quay.—Dubliu Stores: 7 Lowe treet.—Swauset; Quay 
Parade.—ilasgow: Queen Street.—Birmi ae 13 Tewple bureet 


FOLDING SCREENS, of every description. 
JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Strest, W. 
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WHITE'S SCHOOL and COLLEGE LATIN DICTIONARIES. 
Revised Edition, in square 12mo, pp. 1.058, price 12s. 
HE JUNIOR STUDENT'S COMPLETE ERTIES. 
ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. By the Rey. J. 
Wuitr, D.D., Oxon. 
§ The ENGLISH-LATIN DicTIONARY, price 5s 6d. 
{ The LAtin-ENGiisu Dictionary, price 7s 6d. 

“Schoolmasters and schoolboys. we venture to think. will welcome the appear- 
ance of this volume, or these volumes, for each part is published separately. It 
occupies a very useful middle position between the formidable octavos and quartos 
which belong to the sixth form and undergraduates’ leeture-room on the one hand, 
and the lesser elementary dictionaries suited to beginners.’ jan. 

“These two works are excellent—are, in fact, models of lexicography. With 
the latter dictionary and a good grammar a boy may make his way through any 
author of the Golden Age with an ease of which one who pottered over Virgil 
twenty or even ten years “ago never dreamt, He will have learned, moreover, in 
the process the elements of etymology, and will have acquired, by running along 
the genealogies of words, by observing the steps by which one meaning passes into 
another, some idea of the science of languages. The printing is excellent, and— 
what is of great importance—the quantities are accurately mirked. Taking their 
sound scholarship and intrinsic excellence into consideration, these Dictionaries are 
marvellously cheap.” —Scofsman. 

WHITE’S COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


from the Parent Work for the use of University Students, Medium 8yo, 
price 18s. 





Separately 











— ua 





abridged 
pp. 1,048, 


* Though abridged, this valuable Dictionary preserves all the prominent features | 


of the larger vocabulary. In fact it can hardly be called a mere vocabulary, for it 
is something higher and more useful—a real and true guide for mastering idio- 
matic difficulties and interpreting obscure passages..,... The book is nearly perfect in 
its kind, and shows the master hand of an accomplished scholar. tator. 


WHITE and RIDDLE'S LARGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
founded on the larger Dictionary of Freund. Third Edition. 2 ito, pp. 2,123, 
price 42s. 





Spe 


vols, 

and Co., Paternoster Row. 

LATIN GRAMMAR, LATIN PRIMER, and LATIN 

EXERCISE- BOOKS. 
In 12mo, pp. 165, price HALF-A-Crown. 
HE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 
the sanction of the Head Masters and now in use in all the Nine Sehools 
named in H.M.’s Commission, viz.. Winchester, Eton, St. Paul's. Westminster, 

Merchant Taylors’, Rugby, Shrewsbury, Harrow, and Charter House, 

SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Part I. of EXERCISES adapted 
to the above by the same Editor, 2 

SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Parr ITI. Second Series of EXERCISES adapted 
to the above by the same Editor, 3s 6d. 

KEY to the EXERCISES in “ Subsidia Primaria.” 
5s. Supplied to Instructors only on application. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, to follow in uso the Publie 
School Latin Primer: and edited, with the same sanction, by the Editor of the 
Public School Latin Primer. 12mg, price 6s. 

“The ‘ Public School Latin Primer, intelligently taught, has proved 
instrument in education; and what it has done for the foundation the * Pablie 
School Latin Grammar’ will certainly do for the superstructure. We have no 
book like it; itis far more comprehensive than any ef our ordinary school gram- 
mars, while it is yet neither so discursive nor so lengthy as those larger grammars 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, 





The PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Edited with 


First Series 
s Gd, 


Both Parts, price 


a valuable 

















which, while they were most valuable to the advanced scholar, were to all below 
him almost useless.”—Lducutional Times. 
London: LONGMANS, GkEEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
“CHEAP SCHOOL BOOKS.” 
Now in course of publication, in 52mo, eloth. 
XN RAMMAR-SCHOOL 'TEXUS, with Vocabularies. Edited | 
by Joun T. Wuite, D.D., Oxon. | 
TeEXTs in this SERIES now realy :— 
HORACE, First Book of the Odes, price 1s. 
VIRGIL, Second Book of the Aineid, price Is. 
OZESAR, Third Book of the Gallic War, price 9d. 
NEPOS, Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias, and Aristidos, prico 9d. 
PHZEDRYS, Selection of familiar and usually read Fables, price 91. 
OVID, Select Myths from tho Metamorphoses, price 94d. 

“We think Dr. Waite has hit upon a happy idea, and has supplied a real want 
in a large number of schools. The desig = of his series is in e very way praise- 
worthy, but its special feature is the VOCABULARY appended to e ach text, on whieh 
the learned editor has evidently bestowe: 1 great pains. It not only gives the Eng- 





lish renderings of the words 





whiel hoceur in the te xt, but their etymology and hi 














so far as needful to bring down the chain of meanings to the spe I 

to each word in the particular passage in which it occurs. No notes are given, as 
the vocabularies are suficiently full to furnish undet reach word the requi sit » infor 
mation on the several points of meaning, coustruction, position, and use,"— " 





tional Times, 
*.* The Prosrectvs and Sp 
Lon 





CIMEN may be had on application. 


London: MANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





GREEK GRAMMAR. 





PARRY'S NEW 


The Second Edition, iu l2mo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 

vITW o—Drpy tan r yn y ENE? - 
NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, intended 
as a Companion to the Public Sehool Latin Primer. By Epwarp Sr, JOuN 

PARRY, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. New Edition, revised, with INDEX 
“The main feature, and indeod the great recommendation of this Elementary 
Grammar, is that it is throughout Buglish in form and arrangement; “and thus 
much difficulty, which has hitherto attended the teaching of boys in the earlier 

years of their study of Greek is avoided.”"— Oxford Undergraduates’ Journa!, 

“Among the various companions to the Public Se hee Latin Primer this 


deserves to occupy a high plave. In simplicity and general adaptation for school 
purposes it surpasses that work, while it comprises a full ex split feation of all the 
forms occurring in Attic Greek. The declensions and conjugutions are arranged 
after the models of the best German and English Grammars. '—Ashenaun. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternos 


The Rev. G. R. 


ter Row. 


GLEIG’S SCHOOL ee of ENGLAND. _ 





In 12mo, with FRONTISPIECE, price 6s, cloth. 
SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND; with a Copious 
Chronology, Tables of Contemporary Sovereigas, and Questions for 


Exami nation. Abridged from the Rey. G. R. GLetG’s Family History of England 
by the Author (the Chaplain-General). New Edition, brought down to 1571, 

“Its treatment of the last hundred years is especially full."—Z.raminer. 

“If there is any royal road to the acquisition of historical knowle: igo, 
surely be it."—Broad Arrow. 

“Very suitable for conveying to chy young a knowledge of the principal facts of 
English history.”—Zdinburgh Cou) 

“In style and other features itis "di stinguishable at a glance from the numerous 
histories which have of late years been publishe d."—Leeds Mercury. 

London: LONGMANS, GRBEN. and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY 
ARE NOW PUBLISHING :— 


HOW TO WRITE CLEARLY : Rules and Exercises in 


English Composition. By the Rey. Epwiy A. oTr, M.A., Head Master of 
the City of London School. Small ora cl ah, 
| ©The best class-book that has come under our notice. 








This book is carefully and 


cleverly worked out, and will be of service to men and women,as well as to boys 
and girls.”—.lhenwun. 
Mi sn] an 
ENGLISH LESSONS for ENGLIS H PEOPLE. By the Rev. 
SpWIN A. AnpoTt. M i. and J. R. “LEY, M.A,, Professor of Modern His- 
oe in the University of Cambcldgee "Fourt 1 Thousand, Crown Syvo, cloth, 
4s 6d. 
“One of the lessons which it proposes to teacl e the right word in the 





right place—is one which no one should despise. 


comy a nent is a rare 
one, and many of the hints here given are truly adm ~.1 


LEW. 





~ Bach volui ne contains matter 
rm, with Not i competent Editor. 
sng WUuRCH, 6d. 


‘CHEAP SCHOOL BOOKS, 
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2 an ACE.—S . W. J. Bropribs. Sd. 

3. ESAR.—S y 3% BUTLER. 6d. 

4. MIL TON —Minor th 5 “ . H.R. tein l 
Ina ion days 

5. VIRGIL.—-Eneid, B.1V. Rev. A.J. Cutren, 8d, 

6. COWPER.—Task, B. Land iv. J. W i ALES, M.A, 8d 

7. GOLDSMITH.—Poems. Rev. A. Ro VA Sd. 

8 LATIN DELECTUS.—C. S. OAKLEY, M . Ga. 

* We cannot too warmly hail this series. If all ne ‘hoolmasters i 
would adopt this series, or the principle of it, they v ld have few 
complain of boys not having read their notes, and fewer unblings on the part of 
pareuts at the heavy items of the bovk biIL”—Satarday Kee 

SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet Stu London 
GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS by WILLIAM HUGHES, ie 


In feap. Svo. with Six Coloured Maps, price 7 


MANU Ait GEOG RAPILY, PILYSICAL, INDU STRIAL, 












d and POLITICAL. For the use of Schools and Colleges. New Ed 
rovised throughout. By W. ii gies, F.R.G.S., Professor of Ga graphy! in King's 
College and in Queen's College, London, 

Orin / Part L—Evrorsg, price 33 61, cloth. 

2 Parts ( Part IL—Asta, AFRICA, AMERICA, and AUSTRALIA, 4s. 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, I8mo, 9d. 
QUESTIONS on the Above, price 9d. 

The CHILD'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, 18mo, 9d. 
GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 18mo, 9d. 
London: LGNGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
Mrs. SLATER’S SCHOOL CiILRONOLOGY. 
Original Edition, in 12mo, price 5s 6d. cloth. 


INTLE one INOLOGIC.E, being a Complete System 


LN 
ie TE 





of ANCIES fond Meoeas C HRONOLOGY 
int pilhehienthnintan oatnen soneral: Chronology befor zy 
after Christ; Chr ay neces in the tf Ke t 
pote with Seience and Literature; logy for th mice; 
Dates useful to Ariists; Dates useful to Mus sivians; Dates useful in the Me lival 











Profession ; Dates for the History of the East Indic 
General Chronologieal Table contained in Familiar » Sentences. Py Lovisa ANN 

| SL ATER. ie aw Kdition. corrected and eularzed. 

* An Eprrios revised by the Author of AMY Ifsrpert, 
mdon: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co., P ter Row. 
iy. KALISCIDS C IMMENTARY on the OLD TESTAMENT. 

Part the Fourth, it La “dition, for Stade rith fall ferences andthe 
Hebrew Text, } 15 also an English or “Abril ged 1 * General 
Readers, price Ss. 

| EVITICUS, Part IL, containing C hapters XI. to XXVILI. 
“40 (completion), wi 1 ~ wieal and Critical Commentary, a New Trauslation, 

j and Five Treatises. By M. M. i: ALISCH, M.A., Phil. D 








































Parts I. to = of Dr. Kau! 
GENESIS, Students on on, U8s 
EXODUS, Students’ Edition, 15s fo en 
LEVITICUS, Part L. for Students, 15s; fo 

“With patient and untiring industry the auth of 
knowledge......His acuteness keeps pace with the 
philosophic: insight marks the course of bis invest 

London; LONGMANs, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster Row. 
] Second EF lition, in imperial », price 12s 6d, cloth. 
rule KEY to the u ONDON- MONEY M ARE E. By 
Axrtucr Cremp, Author of ~ A Practical Treatis® on Binking, Currency, 2nd 
the Exchanges. 

This work is des “1d with ) ass Ban ni 
Capitalist in forecasting e future course of the I we 
— of England Retur tabulated from the year Sto 

vank tables to fillin future returns with the pen; the Price " 

Rate of Discount, a record of the chief Polities! and Commercial Events it 

wical order which h nifected the Money Market snd the Bank of England 
1792 to the present time, ether with oth sitter having re 
lation, Bullion, the Rate of Discount, Depos tud the Mo Market g 

*A very useful work.”"—7" * Money Article, 

An elaborate iid uluable work, which capitalists goncrally will fin great 
service. —Ci/y Pre 

‘This work is 1 on an ingenious theory well worth examination. ”— 
Submarine M % 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 

The CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME, 

In crown Sve, price 3s 6d, cloth gilt, post free 33 Lud, 
PPEVRESENLATIVE ACTORS. By W. Cri ARK Russe sieve 
ABW Author of * The B ik of Authors.” A Collect } Vue . tes 
Personal Deseriy is, & ferring to many celebra re, fe the 
Sixteenth to the Present Psy a. With Notes, Memvirs, and a Short Ac at of 
English Acting. Wit 1 Portraits and full Index 
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FaspERicn WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, C 


YOYAL POLY LE CHNIC. —* Shadows," 








“The Shadowless Man, Also Professor Pepper's new enté ert ainme 
Battle of Dorking” answered by * The Autumn Ma noouvres.” iotie Songs - 
Miss Alice Barth. “The Ghost of the Toll-house,” with new and specter 
effects, and many original sougs, by Mr.George Buckland. The renowned s mer, 
| Marquis Bibbero, will enact * The Drowniug Man.” The Arabian Mystery. Aud 


ents. One Shilling. 
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Demy 8vo, lis. 
THE PHARAOHS 
THE KEDIVE. 


By the Rev. F. BARNAM ZINCKE, 


EGYPT OF AND 


Vicar of Wherstead, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

“Mr. Zincke speaks like a mn of rare powers of perception, with an intense love 
of nature in all her moods, aud an intellectual sympathy broad and deep as the 
truth itself. The culture of a scholar underlying the instincts of a philosophic 
inquirer suggests at every step points of —_ gy and relationship between the 
present and the past. and gives the charm of classical refinement to the working 
of a robust and masculine intellect."—Safturday Review, 


SMITH, ELDER, and CoO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Crown 8vo, price 7s. 
ROSE GARDEN. 
~ Unawares,” “ Tales of the South of France,’ 


15 Waterloo Place 


THE 
Author 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 


nr 
D5} 


the of 


New Edition. crown 8vo, 6s. 
MAN AND HIS DWELLING-PLACE: 
AN ESSAY TOWARDS THE INTERPRETATION OF NATURE, 
By JAMES HINTON, 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO.. 15 Waterloo Place 


CHEAPER EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
1. 


BRAMLEIGHS of 


Five Lilustrations, 


BISHOP'S FOLLY. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


SIX MONTHS HENCE. By the Author of 


“Behind the Veil.” Crown Svyo, price 5s. 


MAN and WIFE. By Winxtr Coutass. 


Syo, 5s. 


The Mé ONST' INE. 


Crown 8yo, 


By WILKIE CoLLINs. 


SMITIT, ELDER, and CoO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL S PUBLICATIONS 


FOR TNIGHTL Y 
FOR FEBRUARY. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY 
CONTENTS. 

THE RELIGION OF AN INDIAN Province. By A. C. Lyall. 
DICKENS IN RELATION TO Criticism, By George Henry Lewes, 
WaArsURTON. By Leslie Stephen. 
THE Cuurcu OF ENGLAND AND THE PEOPLE. By George Potter. 
THE INTERNATIONAL AND THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL. By Lord Hobart. 
Tks Poticy iN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By the Editor. 
THE POLITICAL ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WoMeEN. By Arthur Arnold. 
Tue Evstace DiaMonvs. Chaps. XXLX. tu XXXIL. By Anthony Trolloy 


THE REVIEW 


The TENTIL EDITION is now ready of 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


By JOUN FORSTER. 
Vol. L, 1812-1842. 
Demy Svo, with Portraits and other Illustra 8, 123. 
VOLTAIRE. By Joux Mortey. Demy &8vo, 


price Lis, 


The HIGHLANDS of CENTRAL 


Captain Forsyru. Demy Svo, with Mapand Coloured Llustra 


= 
»\ 
p 


INDIA. I 


ons, Ls 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 


THE E ENGLISH AND FC FOREIGN 


193 Pieeadilly. 


LIBRARY.— 


NOTICE.—The le » Premises, No. 15 Old Bond Street, having expired, 
the Library bus wes way berg: “moved to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, where every attention will continue to be paid to 


the wishes of Subscribers. Revised Lists of New and Choice k a 
circulation and on sale are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on 
appiication. 

Mvpie’s SeLect Liprary, New Oxrorp STREET, LONDON, JANUARY 30, 1872 
M* ARION and CO., 22 and 23 Soho Square, London, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS and DEALERS, 

ents for the sale of Bourne and Shepherd's Indian Photographs, 
Agents for the sale of Notman’s Canadion Photographs, 
Agents for the sale of Laurent’s Spanish Photographs, 
And many cthers, including those by Hanfstaengl, England, Bedford, Wilson, &e. 


Phot 
Collections arranged, me 


graphs of all kinds may be selected from 
unted, titled, portfolioed, or made into volumes, 


Crown | 


CTATOR. 


NEW 
FRASER'S MAGAZINE, for 


Edited by J. A. Froupe, M.A. Price HALF-A-Crowy, 








WORKS. 
FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS, 
Tue Drink Trarric. By F. W. Newman. 
NOTES ON EAST GREENLAND, By A. Pausch, M.D. 
Re_Gion As A Frne Arr. 
Tue BurGoMAsSTER’s FamiLy, A Dutch Story. 
Translated by Sir J. Shaw Lefevre. 
CONCERNING JouUN'’S INDIAN APFATRS.—No. ITLL, 
IRELAND'S EXrenteNnces Or Home RULE, 
ON LONGEVITY. By Professor Owen, 
AN AMERICAN ON REPRESENTATION, 
THe KRIEGSSPIEL, 
THE MAHOMETAN REVIVAL. 


BARON STOFFEL’S 
MILITARY FORCES of PRUSSTA, 
VINCENT, 25rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 


fo GEORGE BENTINCK : 


By the Rig ae u. B. Diskaeu Eig 
Crown S8yo, price 


HUNGARIAN CELEBRITIES. 
7. 2 ee Author “Revolutionary Shadows,’ 
price 10s 6d, 


RECOLLECTIONS. of 
Henny HOLLAND, Bart. M.D, FARS., &e., 
Post Svo, price 10s 6d. 


RICHARD = DOYLE'S 


FAIRYLAND. With Sixteen Plates, containing 
Colours, and a Poem by WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 
*,* Price 31s 6d,—not 3s 6d, as mispr 


' 
HISTORY of the LIFE 
EDWARD the THIRD. By Wussan LONGMAN, 
1G Wovdeuts, 2 vols, Svo, price 25s. 


R. GLEIG’S SCILOOL HISTORY 


New Edition, revised by the Author and brought down to 1871. 


| 


| 


| 


By W. Gifford Palgrave. 


REPORTS — of the 
to 1870. Translated by C. E. H. 


Post 8vo, price 2s Gd, 


Political Bio- 


hth Edition, revised, with a New 


1868 


Pr 4 6s. 
sy Captain 


of &e. Post 8vo, 


PAST LIFE. By Sir 


Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 


1 pore 
PICTURES — from 
Thirty-six Designs printed in 
Folio, price 31s 6d, 
inted January 27. 


and TIMES of 


With 9 Maps, 8 Plates, and 


The Rey. ¢ 
of ENGLAND. 


l2mo, price 6s, 


‘THREE CENTURIES of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By C.D. Yonge, Professor of Modern History and English Literature, 
Queen's College, Belfast. Crown Svo, price 7s Ud. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MOR ALS 


ee to CHARLEMAGNE. By W. E. Lecky, M.A. 

», price 

HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of 

the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By the same Author, Cabinet 
Edition (the Fourth). 2 vols. crown Syo, price 16s, 


HISTORY of the CILURCIL of ENGLAND to 
the REVOLUTION of 1688. By T. V. Snort, D.D., Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 
Eighth Edition. Crown Svo, price 7s 6d. 


IMISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from 


the Ascens/on of Christ to the Conversion of Constantine, By E. Burton, D.D., 
late rius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. Eighth Edition. 


Rey 
THIRTY-NINE 


Feap. 5vo, price 
By E. UWAROLD Browne, D.D., 


An EXPOSITION 
lés. 


from 
2 vols. 


2ss. 


3s 6d. 


of the 


*TRINATL. 


Sve, price 


ARTICLES, HISTORICAL and DOK 
Lord Bishop of Ely. Ninth Edition. 


An INTRODUCTION to the THEOLOGY of 


the CHURCH of ENGLAND, in an EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES, By the Rey. T. P. BouLtTBEE, LL.D. Feap. 8vo, price 6s, 


PRAYERS SELECTED from the COLLECTION 
of the late BARON BUNSEN, and Translaiecd by CATHERINE WINKWORTH. 
Feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


PASSING THOU IETS on RELIGION. By 
Evizabetu M. Sewen., Author of * Herbert.” New and Cheaper Edition 
(the Tenth), Feap. 8vo, price 3s tc 


‘ a . rr 

SUPPLEMENT to WATTS’S DICTIONARY of 
CHEMISTRY: bringing the Record of Chemical Discovery down to the End 
of the year 1869. By Henny Warrs, F.RS., assisted by Eminent Scientific 
and Practical Chemists, Svo, price 31s 6d. [Vert week, 


’ ’ ‘ al 7 a rr ‘ _ , r 
SPECTRUM ANALYSIS FAMILIARLY 
EXPLAINED. By Dr. H. Scuciiex. Translated by JANKE and CAROLINE 
LASSELL. Edited, with Notes, by W. Huaortns, LL.D. F.RS. With 15 
Plates (Six Coloured) and 223 Woodcuts. Svo, price 28s. 


The DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERA- 
TURE. and ART. Fourth Edition, re-edited by the late W. T. BRanve and 
the Rey. G. W. Cox, M.A. 3 vols, Svo, price 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on_ the 


DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. By B. WiiiiamsoN, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Dublin, Post Svo, price 10s, 


Amy 


O95. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S 





NEW LIST. 





NOTITIA EUCHARISTICA: a Commentary, 
Explanatory, Doctrinal, and Historical, on the Order of the Admi- 
nistration of the Lord’s Supper, or Holy Communion, according to 
the Use of the Church of England. By W. E. Scupamone, M.A., 
Rector of Ditchingham, and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo, 28s. 


FIFTEEN SERMONS preached before the 
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Jonny Henry Newman, B.D., some time Fellow of Oriel College, 
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and Plain Sermons.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


FABLES RESPECTING the POPES of the 
MIDDLE AGES: a Contribution to Ecclesiastical History. By 
Jouy J. Icy. von Doétuncer. Translated, with Introduction and 
Appendices, by ALFRED PiumMer, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Oxford, 8vo, 14s. 
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to the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Hawarden. 8vo, 10s 6d. 
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logy, Liturgiology, Chronology, Law, Architecture, Antiquities, 
Symbolism, Greek Hierology, and Medieval Latin; together with 
some Account of Titles of Our Lord; Emblems of Saints, Hymns, 
Orders, Heresies, Ornaments, Oltices, Vestments, and Ceremonial 

3y Vantous Writers. Edited by the 

Crown 8yo, 18s. 


and Miscellaneous Subjects. 
Rev. Orny Surpiry, M.A. 


A SHADOW of DANTE. Being an Essay 
towards studying Himself, his World, and his Pilgrimage. By 
Marta Francesca Rossetit, Crown Svo, with I!lustrations, 10s 6d. 


A THEORY of HARMONY. Founded on 
the Tempered Scale. With Questions and Exercises for the Use of 
Students. By Joun Srarver, Mus. Doc., M.A., Magd. Coll., Oxon. 
8vo, 7s 6d. 


The ATHANASIAN CREED VINDICATED 
from the OBJECTIONS of DEAN STANLEY and other MEMBERS 
of the RITUAL COMMISSION. With an Appendix on the Pro- 
posed Revision of the Present Version. Dy J. 8. Brewer, M.A,, 
Preacher at the Rolls. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The GOSPEL according to SAINT MARK. In 
Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian Versions, synoptically arranged. 
with Collations exhibiting all the Readings of all the MSS. Edited 
for the Syndies of the Cambridge University Press, by the Rev. 
Warten W. Skeat, M.A., Assistant-Tutor and late Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 4to, 10s. 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PRIVATAE. 
Edited by the Rev. Artnur Hotmes, M.A., Senior Fellow and Lee- 
turer of Clare College, Cambridge: and Preacher at tho Chapel 


Royal, Whitehall. 
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(Forming a New Part of “ Catena Classicorum.”) Crown S8yo, 5s. 


ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. = Containing the 
First Four Books of Euclid. By J. 
HamButy Suir. M.A., Gonville and Caius College, and late Leeturer 
at St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Forming a New Part of Rivine- 
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GUARDIAN, 


We know no book of its size and bulk which supplies the information here gi 
at all; far less which supplies it in an arrangement so accessible, with a comp 
ness of information so thorough, and with an ability in the treatment of profoun! 
subjects so great. Dr. Hook's most useful volume is a work of high calibre, but it 
is the work of a single mind. We have here a wider range of thought from a 
greater variety of sides. We have here also the work of men who evidently kuow 
what they write about, 


y 






LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 


Mere antiquarianism, however interesting. has little place in it. But for all 
practical purposes its hisiorical articles are excellent. They are of course and of 
necessity a good deal condensed. yet they are wonderfully complete; see, for 
example, such articles as “ Atheism,” “Cabbala,” * Calvinism,” * Canonization,” 
* Convocation,” * Evangelical,” * Fathers,” «Infant Baptism,” &e.. &¢. But the 
strength of the book lies in the theology proper, and herein more particularly in 
what one may call the metaphysical side of doctrine :—see the articles on “*Con- 
sceptuatism,” “ Doubt,” * Dualism,” “ Election,” * Eternity.” * Everlasting Punish- 
ment,” “ Fatalism.” and the like. We mention these as characteristic of the book. 
At the same time other more practical matters are fully dealt with. There are 
excellent and elaborate papers on such words as “ Eucharist,” * Confession,” 
“ Blood,” “Cross,” “* Antichrist,” to say nothing of the host of minor matters on 
which it is most convenient to be able to turn to a book which gives you at a glance 
the pith of a whole library ina column or a page. Thus it will be obvious that it 
takes a very much wider range than any undertaking of the same kind in our 
language; and that to those of our clergy who have not a fortune to spend in 
books, and would not have the leisure to use them if they possessed them, it will be 
the most servicable and reliable substitute fora large library we can think of. 
And in many cases, while keeping strictly within its province as a Dictionary, it 
contrives to be marvellously suggestive of thought and reflections, which a serious- 
minded man will take with him and ponder over for bis own elaboration and future 
use, Asan example of thiswe may refer to the whole article on * Doubt.” It is 
treated of under the successive heads of—(1) its nature ; (2) its origin: (3) the history 
of the principal periods of Doubt; (4) the consciousness—or actual experience of 
Doubt, and how to deal with its different phases and kinds; (5) the relations of 
Doubt tv action and to belief. To explain a little, we will here quote a paragraph 
or two. which may not be unacceptable to our readers...... Che variety of the refer- 
ences given in the course of this article. and at its conclusion, shows bow carefully 
the writer has thought out and studied his subject in its various manifestations in 
many various minds, and illustrates very forcibly how much reading goes to a very 
small amount of space in anything worth the name of “ Dictionary of Theology,” 
We trust most sincerely that the book may be largely used. For a present toa 
clergyman on his ordination, or from « parishioner to his pastor, it would be most 
appropriate, It may indeed be called *a box of tools for a working clergyman.” 









LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

The writers who are at work on it are scholars and theologians, and earnest 
defenders of the Christian faith. They evidently hold fast the fundamental doc 
trines of Christianity, and have the religious instruction of the rising ministry at 
heart. Moreover, their scheme is aa uoble one; it does credit not only to their 
learning and zeal, but also to their tact and discretion. 








ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 


Mr. Blunt's Dictionary is a most acceptable addition to English theological 
Whilst its pages are free from 








literature. Its general style is terse and vigorous. 

wordiness, there is none of that undue condensation which, under the plea of 
judicious brevity, veils a mere empty jotting down of familiar sta nts (and mis- 
statements), at second or, it may be, third hand from existing works. Dean Hook's 
well-known Dictionary makes the nearest approach to the one now before us, but 


Mr. Blunt's is decidedly the better of the two, 


STANDARD 
tudents of theology, as advancing and 


It will be found of admirable service to all s 
as fall within the range of fair 


Maintaining the Chureh’s views on all subject 
argument and inquiry. It is not often that a work © comprehensive and so pro 
found a pat i | the very end by so muny si of wide and enreful 
expressed belief 
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nd criticism, and well founded and weil 


Dy the same Editor, 


ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 
being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commen- 
Fifth 


The 
PRAYER; 
tary on the Devotional System of the Church of England. 
Edition, imperial Svo, 36s. 
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